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Sending  out  for  reinforcements 


National  Guard  called  in  to  aid  nationwide  anti-drug  efforts 


Hundreds  of  National  Guard 
troops  in  at  least  48  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  putting  a 
little  military  muscle  and  exper- 
tise into  anti-drug  operations, 
mostly  working  alongside  U.S. 
Customs  agents  to  inspect  incom- 
ing ship,  truck  and  air  freight,  as 
part  of  a $40-million  program 
funded  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  result,  Customs  and 
National  Guard  officials  say,  has 
been  a huge  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  drug  seizures  and  ar- 
rests of  smugglers  this  year  in 
operations  that  have  fostered 
cooperation  and  good-will  be- 
tween the  Guardsmen  and 


civilian  law  enforcement. 

While  the  Guard  has  been  in- 
volved on  a state  level  in  drug  in- 
terdiction efforts  since  1977,  and 
on  a Federal  level  since  1983 
using  training  funds,  what’s  new 
about  the  current  program  — 
which  has  been  budgeted  through 
September  — is  that  "it  was  ac- 
tually funded  specifically  for  drug 
interdiction  in  the  1989  ap- 
propriations bill,"  said  Maj. 
Robert  Dunlap,  a National  Guard 
spokesman. 

More  Funding  for  Border  States 

The  appropriations  vary  from 
state  to  state,  said  Defense 
Department  spokesman  Maj. 


Chicago  police  head  raps 
review  board  for  leniency 
in  disciplining  officers 


The  Chicago  Police  Board  is  too 
lenient  in  meting  out  discipline  to 
police  officers,  especially  those 
accused  of  drug  offenses,  accor- 
ding to  Police  Supt.  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin, who  noted  that  the  panel 
often  overrules  his  recommenda- 
tions for  dismissal  of  officers  from 
the  department. 

"About  two-thirds  of  the  [police 
misconduct]  cases  that  we  recom- 
mend for  dismissal  usually  are  ad- 
judicated with  a lesser  penalty, 
which  means  that  the  officer  will 
return  to  police  duty,”  Martin 
told  LEN  in  a recent  interview. 

A Chicago  Tribune  investiga- 
tion showed  that  only  12  of  35  of- 
ficers recommended  for  dismissal 
by  the  department  in  1988  after 
an  internal  review  were  actually 
fired.  Twelve  were  suspended  and 
11  incurred  no  penalties.  In  1987, 
only  seven  of  29  officers  recom- 
mended for  dismissal  were  actual- 
ly fired,  and  nine  were  suspended 
and  13  were  exonerated.  Of  the  63 
officers  recommended  for 
dismissal  in  1986.  27  received  no 
penalties  at  all.  while  20  were 


fired  and  16  suspended. 

Also  in  1988.  17  separations 
were  withdrawn  after  most  of  the 
officers  involved  resigned,  the 
Tribune  reported. 

Street  Strength  Hurt 

Martin  says  the  caseload  in  the 
Chicago  corporation  counsel's  of- 
fice is  so  backlogged  that  the 
department  is  forced  to  put  of- 
ficers under  review  into  civilian 
positions  while  waiting  for  the 
cases  to  be  adjudicated.  To  get  a 
case  before  the  Police  Board  can 
take  months.  Martin  said,  depriv- 
ing the  city  of  critically  needed 
manpower. 

"Our  cases  go  to  the  corpora- 
tion counsel's  office  for  review 
and  they  usually  wind  up 
languishing  over  there  for  an  inor- 
dinate period  of  time.  In  the 
meantime  we  strip  our  officers  of 
their  police  powers.  They're  still 
on  the  payroll  but  they're  not 
functioning."  the  Superintendent 
said. 

The  situation  is  one  that 
Continued  on  Page  14 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“No,  I don’t  want  to  be  the  eviction  czar.” 


Stanley  Morris,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service,  on  the  involvement 
of  his  agency  in  anti-drug  evictions  at 
Washington  housing  units.  (12:5) 


David  Super,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  plans  submitted  to  fight 
drugs  and  the  extent  of  smuggl- 
ing problems.  Predictably,  border 
states  like  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  California,  and  cities 
with  highly  publicized  drug  prob- 
lems like  Washington.  D.C..  have 
received  the  biggest  share  of  the 
total  appropriation.  A total  of 
$300  million  has  been  earmarked 
for  this  fiscal  year  to  increase  the 
role  of  the  military  in  the  cam- 
paign against  illegal  drugs. 


Guardsmen  are  mostly  in- 
volved in  the  inspection  of 
cargoes  at  points  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  including  seaports 
and  airports,  and  at  border  cross- 
ings. They  are  also  performing 
surveillance  missions  using 
military  aircraft  to  spot  mari- 
juana fields  and  the  movements 
of  smuggler  and  to  transport 
civilian  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. Dunlap  told  LEN.  Civilian 
law  enforcement  officials  also 
have  access  to  some  of  the 


Guard's  high-tech  equipment  like 
night-vision  goggles,  helicopters 
and  other  aircraft,  body  armor, 
communications  equipment  and 
some  weapons,  he  added. 

Dunlap  stressed  that  Guards- 
men are  not  carrying  out  arrests 
or  police-style  street  patrols.  That 
is  left  up  to  local,  state  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials. 

"If  they  think  they've  found 
something,  they  stop.  They  turn 
it  back  over  to  the  Customs  peo- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Spring  cleaning: 

Marshals  oust  DC  druggies 


When  it  was  deemed  time  for 
some  overdue  house-cleaning  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  this  spring, 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  got  the 
job  and  responded  with  scores  of 
deputy  marshals  converging  on 
hundreds  of  public  and  private 
housing  units  in  an  eviction  en- 
forcement effort  aimed  at  shut- 
ting down  the  sites  of  suspected 
drug  activity. 

The  operation  was  billed  as  the 
Marshals  Service's  "contribu- 
tion" to  the  Federal 
Government's  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  nation's  capital  from 
suspected  drug  dealers,  many  of 
whom  operate  with  impunity  in 
residences  they  have  illegally  in- 
habited. 

The  May  15-22  operation  in- 
volved about  70  marshals  who 
carried  out  209  evictions  and 
made  at  least  25  arrests.  Many  of 


the  arrests  were  made  because 
there  was  probable  cause  or 
evidence  of  drug  trafficking  in  the 
targeted  residences,  said  Bill 
Dempsey,  a spokesman  for  the 
Marshals  Service.  Others  were  ar- 
rested on  outstanding  warrants, 
he  added. 

Dempsey  said  that  agents  — at 
least  50  of  whom  were  brought  in- 
to Washington  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  — confiscated 
drugs,  including  heroin,  cocaine 
and  crack,  at  about  25  locations. 
Deputies  also  seized  about  50 
weapons  ranging  from  machetes, 
spears  and  swords  to  shotguns, 
rifles  and  handguns. 

"A  Definitive  Step” 

The  objective  of  the  city  wide  ef- 
fort was  "to  stop  illegal  drug  ac- 
tivity on  the  premises  where  the 
civil  eviction  order  had  been 


issued,"  Dempsey  told  LEN.  "We 
feel  that  with  the  .lumber  of  evic- 
tions we  were  able  to  complete,  it 
was  was  a definitive  step  toward 
the  return  of  these  neighborhoods 
to  their  law-abiding  residents.  " 

The  effort  stemmed  from 
discussions  with  Bush  Ad- 
ministration officials,  including 
national  drug  policy  director 
William  Bennett,  who  were  look- 
ing for  way.s  that  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  could  assist  in 
the  campaign  against  drug  traf- 
ficking Washington,  with  its 
open-air  crack  markets  and  spiral- 
ing homicide  rate,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  nation's  drug  and 
crime  problems  over  the  past 
year 

'I'he  operation  was  "our  con- 
tribution to  the  effort  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  try  to  deal  with 
Continued  on  Page  12 


SFPD  goes  back  to  drawing  board 
in  effort  to  devise  promotional  schedule 


San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment officials  have  submitted  to  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  a ten- 
tative timetable  for  giving  promo- 
tional tests  that  will  ensure  ap- 
pointment of  minority  and  female 
officers  to  higher  police  ranks. 

The  plan  was  submitted  on 
June  14  at  the  request  of  Judge 
Robert  Peckham,  who.  during  a 
hearing  with  city  officials, 
described  as  "chaotic  " the 
department's  compliance  with  a 
10-year-old  consent  decree  on  hir- 
ing and  promoting  minorities  and 
women. 

During  the  May  10  hearing. 
Peckham  asked  city  and  police  of- 
ficials. as  well  as  plaintiffs  in 
lawsuits  against  the  city,  to  come 
to  agreement  on  a new  timetable 
for  promotional  exams  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  assistant  inspector. 


lieutenant  and  captain.  The  new 
schedule,  to  begin  in  December 
with  appointments  made  by  June 
30.  1990,  replaces  a three-year 
timetable  of  promotional  exams 
that  has  been  stalled  since  1986. 

A consent  decree  issued  in  1 979 
to  ensure  the  hiring  and  promo- 
tion of  minorities  and  women  re- 
mains in  effect  because  of  the  prcv 
motional  exam  stalemate.  Ac- 
cording to  Kathleen  Hurley,  the 
consent-decree  coordinator  for 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment. the  city  would  have  been 
eligible  to  have  the  decree  lifted  if 
goals  had  been  met  in  good  faith. 

Appointments  Are  "Owed" 

Hurley  told  LEN  the  city  had 
agreed,  starting  in  1981.  to  ap- 
point 25  sergeants  and  15  assis- 
tant inspectors,  which  it  has  not 


done.  She  said  that  as  a result  of 
litigation  by  minority  and  police 
union  groups,  all  plaintiffs  "have 
the  right  to  look  through  the 
exam  process  every  step  of  the 
way. '■  This  has  caused  a further 
delay  in  promotions,  she  said, 
because  the  department  had  to 
ensure  that  the  exams  did  not 
adversely  affect  women  and 
minorities. 

The  result  is  that  the  depart- 
ment "owes  appointments." 
Hurley  said. 

The  original  consent  decree 
called  for  a plan  that  would  "allow 
testing  for  all  of  the  positions  — 
sergeant  assistant  inspector, 
lieutenant  and  captain  — within  a 
three  year  period  and  it  would  be 
an  accelerated  testing  to  create  a 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - Fines  for 
speeding  violations  increased  on 
July  1.  with  those  who  drive  one 
mile  over  the  speed  limit  now  fac- 
ing a $73  ticket,  up  from  $50.  The 
fine  for  driving  70  mph  rose  from 
$78  to  $113. 

Father  Edmund  Nadolny.  a 
Catholic  priest  upset  by  two 
suicides  and  an  accidental 
shooting  death  in  his  Naugatuck 
parish  last  month,  is  offering  to 
pay  $50  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
each  gun  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  be  hoping  to  collect  100 
guns. 

To  settle  part  of  a lawsuit  by  in- 
mates. the  state  will  establish 
AIDS  education  and  a voluntary 
testing  program  for  inmates  in  19 
prisons  and  jails  statewide. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
The  City  Council  last  month  gave 
0 preliminary  approval  to  a law 
that  would  make  handgun 
manufacturers  and  dealers  finan- 
cially liable  for  handgun-related 
injuries  and  deaths.  Congress 
must  ultimately  approve  such  an 
ordinance. 

MAINE  — The  State  Senate  last 
month  approved  an  amendment 
to  hold  a statewide  referendum  on 
a proposal  to  give  the  state  con- 
trol of  county  jails.  Under  the  pro- 
posal. the  state  would  assume  a 
$33-million  debt  for  jail  renova- 
tion. 

MARYLAND  - The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  is  seeking  an  in- 
dependent civilian  review  board 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Interstate  95  in  Florida 
might  be  called 
America’s  cocaine 
highway,  given  the 
volume  of  drugs  that 
rolls  up  the  road  from 
drop-points  in  the 
deep  south.  Sheriff  Bob 
Vogel  of  Volusia  County 
knows  well  the  ways 
and  means  of  drug 
traffickers,  and  talks 
about  anti- drug  efforts 
in  a special 
LEN  interview. 


to  investigete  charges  of  racism 
and  brutality  within  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department. 

The  State  Police  and  a state 
prosecutor  will  investigate  allega- 
tions by  citizens  and  the  press 
that  some  Annapolis  police  may 
have  links  to  drug  dealers.  The 
charges  suggest  thatdrug dealers 
may  have  been  tipped  off  prior  to 
police  raids. 

Following  an  investigation  in 
which  underage  police  cadets 
were  able  to  buy  liquor  in  17  of  27 
establishments  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty, police  have  begun  arresting 
store  clerks  and  bartenders  who 
sell  alcohol  to  minors.  Those  con- 
victed of  illegal  dispensing  face 
up  to  two  years  in  prison  and  a 
$1,000  fine. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
state  Supreme  Court  last  month 
unanimously  upheld  the  use  of 
evidence  gathered  from  wiretaps 
on  two  telephones  at  the  state 
prison  in  Walpole.  The  ruling  is 
said  to  affect  27  cases  and  11 
defendants. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - Police  in 
Concord  last  month  voted  24-17 
to  unionize,  a move  that  makes 
Concord  the  state's  last  big  city 
to  get  a police  union. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Two  new  State 
Police-Health  Department 
medevac  helicopters  were 
dedicated  June  20.  The  aircraft, 
which  can  hold  two  patients  each, 
will  bring  residents  to  within  30 
minutes  flight  time  of  the  state's 
top  trauma  hospitals. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  signed  legislation  July  9 
to  give  special  aid  to  the  families 
of  police  officers  and  firefighters 
who  are  injured  or  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Among  other  provi- 
sions. the  law  provides  children 
with  free  scholarships  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York, 
gives  "priority  prosecution"  to 
felony  assaults  on  police,  grants 
injured  police  officers  and  the 
families  of  slain  officers  the  right 
to  sue  for  damages  for  negligence, 
and  allows  spouses  of  slain  of- 
ficers to  continue  receiving  pen- 
sions if  they  remarry. 

New  York  City  motorists  are 
seeing  red  over  an  edict  by  the 
head  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  that  of- 
ficers look  the  other  way  when  an 
off-duty  officer  commits  a traffic 
infraction.  PBA  president  Phil 
Caruso,  writing  in  the  union 
magazine,  told  his  members  in 
bold-face  capital  letters.  "YOU 
DON'T  SUMMONS  ANOTHER 
COP.  " Caruso  said  this  “profes- 
sional courtesy"  should  be  ex- 
tended to  officers  in  New  York  Ci- 
ty and  other  jurisdictions,  as  well 
as  their  families  and  retired  cops. 
Defending  his  comments  on  a 
local  radio  program  before  a bar- 
rage of  angry  listeners.  Caruso 
said:  "This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  can  do  for  one  another 
that  costs  the  taxpayer  no  money, 
that  really  infringes  on  nobody's 


rights  or  authority  or  anything 
like  that." 

Concerned  that  judges  are  be 
ing  overly  lenient  toward  drug 
dealers.  Nassau  County  officials 
are  said  to  be  reevaluating  a pro- 
gram  that  has  resulted  in  800  ar- 
rests during  19  drug-sting  opera- 
tions in  the  past  three  years. 

A study  by  the  state  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  says  a 
record  number  of  children  were 
reported  missing  in  the  state  last 
year,  mostly  as  runaways  who 
often  returned  home.  More  than 
25,000  cases  were  reported,  an  in- 
crease of  39  percent  over  1987. 
Some  of  the  increase  is  said  to  be 
due  to  a policy  change  that  ex- 
panded the  age  range  of  children 
covered  by  the  reporting  system. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A state 
crime  report  said  murder  rose 
slightly  statewide  last  year,  while 
drug  offenses  soared  by  39.9  per- 
cent. from  18,917  in  1987  to 
26.470  in  1988. 

Federal  agents  are  trying  to 
discover  who  falsely  used  the 
names  of  police  departments  in 
Pittsburgh  and  five  other  cities  to 
order  43  AR-1 5 assault  rifles  from 
Colt  Industries  Inc.  In- 
vestigators have  obtained  com- 
pany records  to  learn  what  hap- 
pened to  the  guns  after  they  were 
shipped  by  Colt. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  plans  to  in- 
vestigate whether  Bristol  Police 
Chief  Thomas  Moffat  violated 
Federal  labor  laws  by  asking  39 
police  reservists  to  work  four 
hours  per  month  for  training.  The 
allegations  were  made  in  an 
anonymous  letter. 


ALABAMA  — Ex-Fayette  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Hubert  Norris  pleaded 
guilty  last  month  to  racketeering 
and  tax  evasion  charges  stem- 
ming from  his  protection  of  boot- 
leggers. Norris  was  sentenced  to 
37  months  in  prison  and  fined 
$25,000. 

ARKANSAS  - KASN-TV,  the 
Fox  Network  affiliate  in  Little 
Rock,  began  running  30-second 
profiles  of  the  state's  most- 
wanted  criminals  on  July  10.  The 
program,  patterned  after  the  Fox 
Network  show  "America's  Most 
Wanted."  encouraged  viewers  to 
phone  in  tips  to  a toll-free  number. 

FLORIDA  — An  unprecedented 
48-hour  statewide  drug  sweep  by 
1.000  police  officers  ended  early 
July  2 with  the  arrests  of  nearly 
2,200  people  on  charges  of  using 
or  dealing  crack  cocaine.  More 
than  a third  of  the  arrests  were 
made  in  Southern  Florida.  The  ef- 
fort was  coordinated  by  the 
Broward  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

Miami  Police  Officer  Leonard 


Figueroa,  a one-time  Metro  Police 
Officer  of  the  Year  who  holds  the 
department's  medal  of  valor,  lost 
his  job  last  month  after  officials 
disovered  that  he's  not  an 
American  citizen.  The  Cuban- 
born  officer  became  eligible  for 
naturalization  on  July  3. 

Nearly  5 percent  of  the  state’s 
prisoners  escaped  in  1988,  mak- 
ing Florida  one  of  the  nation's 
most  escape-prone  states.  One  in- 
mate reportedly  pieced  together  a 
21-foot  pole  to  vault  over  a prison 
fence. 

State  Senator  Larry  Plummer, 
prompted  by  seeing  the  charred 
flesh  of  electrocuted  murderer 
Ted  Bundy,  says  he  will  introduce 
a bill  to  allow  the  option  of  death 
by  lethal  injection. 

GEORGIA  — Paulding  County 
Sheriff  Perry  Grogan  reports  that 
he  has  been  receiving  death 
threats  since  he  began  a drug 
crackdown  after  his  election  four 
months  ago.  Since  Grogan  took 
office,  there  have  been  57  felony 
arrests. 

Members  of  Atlanta’s  Korean 
community,  angry  over  the  rob- 
bery and  murder  of  a grocer  and 
his  wife,  say  they're  not  getting 
enough  police  protection. 

LOUISIANA  - Natchitoches 
Parish  Sheriff  Norm  Fletcher, 
who  is  charged  with  helping  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  resigned  July 
1.  He  has  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

The  House  last  month  over- 
whelmingly approved  a bill  to 
give  sheriffs  a 10-percent  raise, 
but  only  after  an  amendment  was 
added  to  give  deputies  the  same 
increase.  The  bill,  which  won 
Senate  approval  earlier  in  the 
legislative  session,  will  now 
return  there  for  consideration  of 
the  deputies  amendment,  which  is 
expected  to  encounter  opposition. 

MISSISSIPPI  - Laurel  City 
Councilwoman  Viola  Malone,  who 
campaigned  Tor  office  on  an  anti- 
drug platform,  was  among  three 
people  arrested  June  25  on 
charges  of  felony  conspiracy  to 
distribute  cocaine. 

The  state  Highway  Patrol 
issued  124,637  traffic  tickets  in 
1988,  bring  the  state's  counties  a 
record  $9.1  million  in  fines. 

Meridian  Police  Chief  Walter 
Tucker,  who  has  been  criticized  as 
being  unsympathetic  to  blacks, 
will  be  out  of  a job  on  Aug.  1. 
Newly  sworn  second-term  Mayor 
James  Kemp  asked  Tucker  to 
quit. 

Emergency  911  telephone  ser- 
vice in  the  Columbus  area  began 
the  week  of  July  3. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - A team 
of  30  state  troopers  has  been 
formed  to  crack  down  on  speeders 
and  reduce  accidents  on  more 
than  800  miles  of  highways 
statewide.  The  average  speed  of 
motorists  has  risen  from  59.1 


mph  in  1986  to  61. 4 mph  last  year, 
accidents  have  jumped  by  more 
than  50  percent  during  that 
;>eriod,  from  2.510  to  3.384. 

Three  state  troopers  quit  and 
two  others  were  fired  following  a 
state  investigation  of  steroid  use 
by  troopers.  A sixth  trooper  has 
returned  to  duty  after  being 
cleared. 

New  Hanover  County  bailiffs, 
jailers  and  deputies  who 
transport  prisoners  will  be  issued 
battery-powered  stun  guns. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Nine 
public  housing  residents,  armed 
with  flashlights,  clipboards  and 
radios,  will  patrol  Columbia's  18 
pubbc  housing  units  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  curb  drug  use  and 
violence.  The  unarmed  patrollers 
will  have  no  power  of  arrest. 

TENNESSEE  - The  Knoxville 
City  Council  has  agreed  to  soften 
a policy  that  prevented  new  police 
officers  and  firefighters  from 
smoking,  even  while  off  duty.  The 
amended  policy  will  allow  city 
departments  to  regulate  smoking 
on  duty. 

VIRGINIA  — Fairfax  County 
Sheriff  Wayne  Huggins  says  he 
will  ban  smoking  in  the  county 
jail  starting  Jan.  1.  Huggins  said 
the  move  is  being  made  for  health 
reasons  and  to  counter  possible 
lawsuits  by  inmates. 


ILLINOIS  — The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  may  have  recently  upheld 
the  desecration  of  the  American 
flag,  but  a Wheeling  police 
sergeant  may  be  demoted  for 
turning  the  village  flag  upside 
down  this  past  April.  Sgt. 
Michael  J.  Staufenbiel,  who  had 
been  testifying  as  a character 
witness  for  another  officer  ac- 
cused of  gambling,  walked  up  the 
flag  in  the  Village  Council 
chambers  and  upended  it.  In 
charges  filed  with  the  village  fire 
and  police  commission.  Police 
Chief  Michael  F.  Haeger  says 
Staufenbiel  "brought  the  depart- 
ment into  disrepute  and  reflected 
discredit  upon 

IStaufenbiel).  . .and  will  impair 
his  efficiency  as  an  officer  and  a 
supervisor."  Staufenbiel.  an 
18-year  police  veteran,  could  be 
demoted  to  patrol  officer  follow- 
ing a July  20  hearing. 

Gary  Dotson,  convicted  in  1977 
of  raping  Cathleen  Crowell  Webb 

— who  later  recanted  her  charge 

— is  seeking  a new  trial,  saying 
that  genetic  tests  prove  him  inno- 
cent. 

INDIANA  — More  than  100  peo- 
ple gathered  in  the  Statehouse  in 
Indianapolis  June  25  to  honor 
three  police  oficers  and  four  fire- 
fighters who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  last  year. 
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KENTUCKY  - A study  of  870 
drunken-driving  arrests  in  Boone 
County  has  found  that  53  percent 
led  to  convictions.  10  percent 
were  dismissed,  and  the  rest  were 
reduced  to  lesser  charges.  The 
statewide  conviction  rate  is  70 
percent. 

MICHIGAN  — Forsyth  Town- 
ship police  were  temporarily  and 
unexpectedly  silenced  last  month 
after  someone  stole  $8,000  in 
police  radio  equipment. 

Kafan  Hana.  17.  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  last  month 
on  charges  of  running  a major  co- 
caine ring.  Hana  was  sentenced 
under  a state  law  mandating  a life 
term  for  anyone  possessing  more 
than  650  grams  of  cocaine. 

OHIO  — Robert  P.  Merillat.  31. 
became  the  youngest  police  chief 
in  Wooster's  history  when  he  was 
appointed  last  month  by  Mayor  J. 
Clyde  Breneman.  Merillat.  who 
will  succeed  James  Pearce,  has 
served  as  a sergeant  on  the 
31-member  police  force  since 
1981. 

The  Columbus  Police 
Division's  scuba  team  will  be 
trimmed  from  1 4 officers  to  eight, 
and  will  be  relieved  of  rescue 
duties,  officials  said  last  month. 
Deputy  Police  Chief  James  L, 
Jackson  said  the  Underwater 
Search  and  Rescue  Unit  will  be 
renamed  the  Underwater  Search 
and  Recovery  Unit  to  reflect  a 
change  of  focus. ' ‘We'll  let  the  fire 
department  do  rescues.”  Jackson 
told  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  “We 
don’t  have  the  manpower  or  the 
equipment  to  do  that.  One  reason 
for  the  change  in  focus.  Jackson 
said,  is  that  the  city  is  buying  the 
equipment  for  the  officers,  and 
the  division  has  complete  outfits 
for  only  eight  divers. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Council  last 
month  approved  a partial  ban  on 
assault  weapons,  as  well  as  a re- 
quirement that  such  weapons  be 
registered.  The  law,  which  takes 
effect  Nov.  30,  also  imposes  a 
10-day  waiting  period  for  gun  pur- 
chases. 

F ranklin  County  Sheriff  Earl  O. 
Smith  has  ordered  drug  testing 
for  580  employees  following  a 
report  by  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
that  30  deputies  hired  since  1985 
were  admitted  drug  users. 

WISCONSIN  ~ Madison  police 
are  calling  "ingenious”  the  theft 
of  more  than  $1,000  by  thieves 
who  put  an  out-of-order  sign  on  a 
bank's  night-deposit  slot  and 
directed  people  to  put  deposit 
bags  in  a stolen  U.S.  Mail  box 
placed  nearby. 

The  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  says  law  en- 
forcement costs  during  the  spring 
Chippewa  spearfishing  season, 
when  there  were  violent  protests, 
have  reached  $1.2  million. 

The  parents  of  James  J. 
Walker,  who  was  killed  by  a Rock 


County  sheriff's  deputy,  filed  a 
$ 1.6-million  suit  against  the  coun- 
ty June  26.  despite  an  investiga- 
tion that  said  the  shooting  was 
justifiable. 


IOWA  — Gov,  Terry  Branstad 
has  named  attorney  Mike  Forrest 
as  the  state's  first  "drug  czar"  to 
oversee  a $2. 4-million  crackdown 
approved  by  the  Legislature. 

Former  West  Liberty  Police 
Chief  Marcus  Montagna  Jr..  32. 
was  sentenced  June  20  to  five 
years  in  prison  following  convic- 
tion for  assaulting  a University  of 
Iowa  student  last  Oct.  5. 

Steve  Kees,  41.  will  be  the  city’s 
oldest  rookie  when  he  graduates 
from  the  Des  Moines  Police 
Academy  in  16  weeks.  Kees  had 
put  his  dream  of  a law  enforce- 
ment career  on  hold  long  enough 
to  support  his  family  while  put- 
ting his  wife  through  medical 
school. 

MISSOURI  — Acting  on  an 
anonymous  tip.  police  in 
Gasconade  County  conducted  an 
underwater  excavation  of  a 
42-foot  deep  abandoned  clay  pit. 
but  did  not  find  the  body  of  ex- 
Teamsters  Union  president  Jim- 
my Hoffa,  who  disappeared  in 
1975.  Said  Sheriff  Robert  Mathis: 
"Folks  can  shift  to  the  next  rumor 
now  and  leave  us  alone.” 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  last  month 
announced  a $1.5-miIlion  anti- 
crime and  summer  youth  pro- 
gram. Half  of  the  money  will  be 
used  for  more  police  foot  patrols. 
The  remainder  will  be  used  for 
recreational  programs,  day-care 
centers,  graffiti  cleanup,  and 
youth  employment  programs. 

MONTANA  - The  FBI’s  field  of- 
fice in  Butte,  once  considered  a 
virtual  Siberia  for  out-of-favor 
agents,  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  office,  under  a 
merger  plan  effective  June  6. 

State  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials say  19  marijuana-growing 
operations  were  broken  up  in  the 
state  last  year.  The  32  arrests 
made  were  the  most  since  the 
Montana  Marijuana  Eradication 
Program  began  in  1982. 

NEBRASKA  — Sarpy  County 
last  month  enacted  the  state’s 
first  ban  on  smoking  in  jails. 
Sheriff  Pat  Thomas  says  inmates 
smoke  250:000  cigarettes  yearly, 
and  30  percent  of  those  on  sick 
call  have  respiratory  ailments. 

U.S.  Senator  James  Exon  has 
called  on  Gov.  Kay  Orr  to  appoint 
a state  "drug  czar"  to  coordinate 
state  and  local  anti-drug  efforts 
and  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  Orr  says  State  Patrol  Supt. 
H.  W.  LeGrande  is  the  state’s 
drug  czar. 


One  hundred  officers  from 
drug-enforcenient  units  in  six 
Omaha-area  counties  have 
formed  the  Metro  Area  Task 
Force  and  will  seek  $765,000  in 
Federal  funding. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - Officials 
say  that  a greater  willingness  to 
report  child  abuse  helped  increase 
the  number  of  complaints  to 
1 1 .000  during  fiscal  1 988  — 3 per- 
cent more  than  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

WYOMING  — The  stale  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Investigation, 
noting  that  criminals  and  drug 
dealers  exploit  the  state's  easy 
process  in  falsely  obtaining 
driver's  licenses,  wants  the  cur- 
rent misdemeanor  penalty 
upgraded  to  a felony. 


ARIZONA  — An  ad  campaign 
announcing  a new  zero-tolerance 
policy  toward  casual  drug  users 
began  July  11  in  Phoenix.  Those 
caught  with  as  little  as  one  mari- 
juana joint  or  a quarter-gram  of 
cocaine  must  go  to  jail.  They  can 
then  opt  to  pay  up  to  $2,000  for  a 
yearlong  drug  education  and 
treatment  program.  ISee  LEN, 
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COLORADO  — Denver  Mayor 
Federico  Pena,  in  an  effort  to  cur- 
tail summer  gang  violence,  has 
asked  the  City  Council  to  allocate 
$150,000  for  12  new  officers  on 
the  police  gang  unit,  bringing  it  to 
a total  of  50  officers. 

OKLAHOMA  — Ads  run  in  late 
June  in  Newkirk-area  news- 
papers, asking  residents  to  "turn 
in  a dope  pushers,  led  to  four  ar- 
rests on  cocaine  and  marijuana 
charges,  prosecutors  say. 

Enhanced  911  emergency 
telephone  service  went  into  opera- 
tion for  300,000  Tulsa  residents 
July  11.  Officials  say  the  system 
may  have  saved  two  lives  during 
a recent  45-day  test  period. 

Oklahoma  City  voters  last 
month  approved  a V4-cent  sales 
tax  increase  to  be  used  for  more 
police  and  fire  protection. 

TEXAS  — Bundles  of  cocaine  — 
including  one  55-pound  package 
worth  an  estimated  $2.5  million  — 
have  been  washing  ashore  along  a 
225-mile  stretch  of  beaches  since 
June  30,  leading  officials  to 
suspect  that  a smuggling  ship 
may  have  foundered  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  Tropical  Storm 
Allison  in  late  June  and  dumped 
its  load  of  cocaine  into  the  sea. 
The  55-pound  parcel  was 
discovered  by  a beach  walker  near 
Galveston. 

Officials  say  attacks  on 
workers  at  the  state’s  five 


juvenile  detention  centers  are  ris- 
ing. due  to  understaffing,  inade- 
quate facilities,  and  an  increase  in 
violent  offenders.  Through  June 
there  were  97  such  attacks,  com- 
pared to  1 12  in  all  of  1988  and  68 
in  1987. 

Laredo  Police  Officer  David 
Soto.  24,  and  his  27-year-old 
brother,  Gilberto,  were  arraigned 
June  26  on  Federal  narcotics 
charges.  The  two  are  being  held 
wit  hout  bail  following  the  seizure 
of  700  pounds  of  marijuana. 

The  State  Senate  Criminal 
Justice  Committee  has  approved 
and  sent  to  the  full  Senate  a bill  to 
expand  the  state’s  death  penalty 
to  killers  of  children  undei  age  1 4 


CALIFORNIA  - The  Berkeley 
Police  Department  is  apparently 
meeting  with  nothing  but  frustra- 
tion in  its  two-month  quest  to 
recruit  a drug-sniffing  dog,  after 
the  City  Council  stipulated  that 
only  small,  cuddly  dogs  could  be 
considered.  Council  members, 
concerned  that  a German 
shepherd  or  other  traditional 
police  breed  would  offend 
residents  by  conjuring  up  images 
of  vicious  attack  dogs,  voted  on 
May  8 to  create  a trial  program 
for  the  anti-drug  dog.  but  with  the 
one  condition  that  has  stymied 
police  recruiters  thus  far.  "A 
beagle  sounds  fine,"  noted  Coun- 
cilwoman  Ann  Chandler.  But 
Lieut.  Dash  Butler,  who  has  run 
the  search  effort,  told  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers.  ‘Tve  nearly 
worn  my  fingertips  off  calling 
every  agency  1 can  think  of.” 
Butler  said  few  small  dogs  were 
trained  for  cocaine-detection 
because  they  lacked  the  stamina 
to  search  for  well-hidden  drugs, 
and  also  lacked  the  height  to 
detect  drugs  not  stored  at  floor 
level. 

Los  Angeles  police  arrested  216 
suspected  gang  members  over  the 
July  8 weekend  in  a series  of 
sweeps.  The  arrests  came  after 
new  statistics  showed  a 
9.2-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  crimes  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1989. 

An  illiterate  construction 
worker  convicted  of  four  murders, 
including  two  "Southside  Slayer” 
killings  of  prostitutes  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  sentenced  June  27 
to  die  in  the  California  gas 
chamber.  Louis  Craine.  32. 
pleaded  unsuccessfully  for  an 
alternative  sentence  of  life  in 
prison  without  parole.  Charges 
against  another  suspect  in  three 
of  the  "Southside  Slayer”  kill- 
ings, former  Los  Angeles 
Sheriff's  Deputy  Rickey  Ross, 
were  dismissed  in  May  after 
ballistics  tests  linking  Ross  to  the 
murders  were  proven  wrong.  (See 
LEN.  June  30.  1989.) 


South  Lake  Tahoe  Mayor  Terry 
Trupp,  46.  was  among  21  people 
arrested  last  month  for  launder- 
ing money  from  a cocaine- 
trafficking  ring.  Trupp.  who 
earns  a monthly  mayoral  salary  of 
$401.86.  was  known  to  drive  a 
Maserati  and  collect  motorcycles 
despite  a reported  income  that  on- 
ly once  since  1986  exceeded 
$10,000,  according  to  state- 
required  financial  reports.  An  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  affidavit 
in  the  case  says  Trupp  laundered 
$655,000  in  drug  proceeds  by 
swapping  bills  at  casinos  and  li- 
quor stores  and  wiring  funds 
through  a West  Indies  bunk. 

HAWAII  — The  Federal  Drug 
F/nforcement  Administration 
seized  an  additional  $2.3  million 
linked  to  accused  E’eruviun  co 
caine  trafficker  Emilio  Melendez- 
Bernal.  Thus  far.  $10.7  million 
has  been  seized  by  authorities. 

Honolulu  Mayor  Frank  Fasi 
says  he  and  lop  city  officials  will 
lake  drug  tests,  which  this  month 
become  mandatory  for  all  pro- 
spective city  employees. 

IDAHO  - A new  Boise  police 
substation  will  open  this  summer 
to  monitor  weekend  cruising  by 
young  motorists,  The  owner  of  a 
local  building  offered  police  free 
rent,  and  the  city  agreed  to  spend 
$ 10,000  to  convert  the  building's 
first  floor. 

Idaho  County  Sheriff  Randy 
Baldwin  and  Deputy  Gerald 
Marko  were  indicted  June  27  on 
illegal-wiretap  charges  involving 
a 1987  conversation  between 
then-County  Prosecutor  ,Ioy 
McLean  and  former  Deputy 
Travis  Breckon, 

James  Schwabedissen,  60.  was 
sentenced  to  a year  in  jail  and 
fined  $3,000  after  pleading  guilty 
June  14  to  vehicular 
manslaughter  in  the  death  of 
Shelly  Police  Chief  James  Miller. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled 
July  10  that  first-degree  robbery 
convictions  do  not  hinge  on 
malice  or  intent.  The  ruling 
upheld  the  conviction  and  death 
sentence  of  Mark  Henry 
Lankford,  one  of  two  Texas 
brothers  involved  in  a 1983  Idaho 
County  robbery-slaying. 

NEVADA  — Las  Vegas  Police 
Officer  Chet  Gallagher,  who  was 
fired  after  defying  his  chief’s 
order  not  to  attend  an  anti- 
abortion rally  last  February,  was 
told  by  a judge  not  to  return  to 
work  until  a court  appeal  of  his 
Civil  Service  Board-ordered  rehir- 
ing this  month.  Gallagher  was  ar- 
rested at  the  rally,  which  he  at- 
tended while  on  duty. 

OREGON  — Portland  police  last 
month  destroyed  2.500  opium 
poppy  plants  after  they  were 
seized  from  a community 
vegetable  garden  tended  by  Lao- 
tian refugees  A police  spokesman 
said  the  refugees  grow  poppies  for 
personal,  medicinal  and  cultural 
uses. 
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People  and  Places 


The  past 
is  prologue 

Having  lost  his  bid  to  become 
the  first  black  mayor  of  Jersey 
City.  N.J..  City  Council  President 
Gieon  Cunningham  has  returned 
to  the  police  career  he  left  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  public  office. 

Cunnjngham.  a Jersey  City 
police  officer  since  1967  and  the 
City  Council  President  since 
198h.  rejoined  the  department  on 
July  1 The  4.‘S-year-oid  policecap- 
tain  had  been  on  unpaid  leave-of- 
absence  since  1981,  owing  to  a 
slate  law  that  calls  for  a man- 
datory leav  e for  an  elected  city  of- 
ficial whc'  also  holds  a Civil  Ser- 
vice position, 

Tm  ubt  ut  ready  for  a change. ' ' 
he  told  LEN  in  an  interview  short- 
ly after  losing  a runoff  election  to 
former  Mayor  Gerald  McCann  on 
June  13.  Cunningham,  in  his  first 
shot  at  the  mayoral  post,  received 
24.249  votes  to  McCann's  30.169 
votes. 

"I  had  looked  forward  to 
becoming  Mayor  of  Jersey  City 
and  I'm  almost  equally  looking 
forward  to  returning  to  the  Police 
Department."  Cunningham  said. 
"Tve  always  been  proud  of  my 
service  in  the  department.  It  was 
something  that  I constantly 
reminded  the  public  of  during  my 
campaign.” 

Cunningham,  born  and  raised 
in  Jersey  City,  became  a police  of- 
ficer after  a stint  in  the  U.S. 
Marines.  He  has  been  a patrol- 
man, a homicide  detective  and  a 
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precinct-community  relations  of- 
ficer. His  last  assignment  before 
embarking  on  a political  career 
was  as  a police  academy  instruc- 
tor. 

Cunningham  will  go  through  an 
abbreviated  academy  course  and 
firearms  training  upon  his  return, 
but  he  is  not  sure  what  his  first 
assignment  will  be. 

"What  I want  to  do  is  go  out 
into  the  patrol  division  and  get 
out  on  the  street,  kind  of  get  used 
to  it  again.  " he  said. 

As  a policeman,  Cunningham 
had  always  had  one  foot  in 
politics  and  eventually  was  en- 
couraged by  his  colleagues  to  take 
the  plunge. 

"From  police  work.  I learned  to 
enjoy  working  with  people.  What- 
ever I've  done  in  my  life,  it's 
always  been  public  service- 
oriented  and  the  ultimate  public 
service  is  being  an  elected 
official,"  said  Cunningham, 
whose  first  foray  into  politics 
resulted  in  two  terms  as  a Hudson 
County  freeholder. 

He  went  on  leave  from  policing 
after  his  election  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  1981,  but  he  said  he  never 
forgot  the  lessons  learned  on  the 
force,  which  enabled  him  to  be 
more  effective  in  serving  his  con- 
stituents. 

Police  work,  he  noted,  "taught 
me  patience,  taught  me  to  accept 
criticism.  Policemen  out  on  the 
street  have  to  listen  to  people 
complain  about  what  he's  not  do- 
ing. and  politics  is  very  similar. 
You  have  to  learn  to  accept 
criticism  as  cheerfully  as  possi- 
ble." 

During  his  years  on  the  City 
Council.  Cunningham  remained 
immersed  in  the  workings  of  the 
Police  Department.  He  reviewed 
its  budget  and  was  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Public  Safety 
Commission,  He  issued  an  order 
requiring  a study  of  the  Police 
Department  every  four  years  "so 
we  could  make  whatever  changes 
were  necessary."  He  says  he 
favored  the  reorganization  plan 
for  the  900-member  department 
unveiled  last  year  by  Hudson 
County  Prosecutor  and  then- 
Acting  Police  Director  Paul 
DePascale. 

Despite  his  return  to  full-time 
law  enforcement.  Cunningham  is 
not  ruling  out  another  political 
career.  He  said  his  tenure  on  the 
City  Council  earned  him  a reputa- 
tion as  a "voice  of  opposition," 
but  said  he  would  rather  be 
known  as  "one  of  those  who  are 
keeping  my  eyes  on  government 
to  make  sure  that  it  continues  to 
work  for  the  people  of  Jersey 
City." 

The  bucks 
start  here 

Most  newly  wealthy  lottery 
winners  say  the  first  thing  they 
will  do  after  receiving  their  initial 
jackpot  payment  is  quit  their 
jobs. 

Not  the  16  members  of  the  Bar- 
rington Hills.  111.,  Police  Depart- 
ment who  hit  the  winning 


numbers  for  a $25-mi!lion  grand 
prize  in  a May  27  state  lottery 
drawing.  They  split  the  prize  with 
two  other  winning  couples  in  the 
state,  earning  a onethird  share 
totaling  $8.3  million,  which  will 
be  divided  among  all  16  Police 
Department  players. 

After  taxes,  members  of  a part- 
nership formed  by  the  lottery 
players  — including  Chief  Robert 
Lamb,  a police  commander,  three 
sergeants,  seven  officers,  two 
dispatchers,  a maintenance 
worker  and  a secretary  — will 
receive  $20,189  this  year  and 
$20,053  for  the  next  19  years,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reported. 

It's  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
money  one  can  retire  early  on.  but 
none  of  the  players  are  complain- 
ing. said  Mike  Clark.  Lamb's  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

"No  one's  leaving  the  depart- 
ment. Most  plan  to  invest  it." 
Clark  told  LEN. 

"I'm  glad  they're  all  staying 
and  remaining  true 
professionals."  said  village  presi- 
dent James  Kampe,  who  didn’t 
enter  the  pool.  Kampe  was  vaca- 
tioning out-of-state  when  Cmdr. 
Edgar  Fair  called  to  tell  him 
about  the  department's  good  for- 
tune. When  Fair  told  him  of  the 
win.  Kampe  replied,  "How  much, 
and  how  many  lemployees)  do  I 
lose?" 

"[The  winnings)  are  enough  to 
supplement  incomes."  Lamb  said 
during  a news  conference  shortly 
after  the  win. 

June  Hunt,  whose  husband, 
Robert,  is  a police  dispatcher, 
said  the  money  will  double  the 
family’s  income  and  will  "provide 
us  with  a little  security."  Her  hus- 
band. a former  sheriff’s  deputy, 
suffered  a stroke  a few  years  ago. 

The  pool  was  started  in  mid- 
June.  Clark  said,  with  each  person 
playing  10  games  at  a cost  of  $5. 
Officer  Michael  Wisniewski,  who 
organized  the  pool,  bought  80 
tickets  at  a convenience  store  in 
nearby  Bartlett. 

"1  had  11  pages  of  lottery 
numbers."  Wisniewski  told  the 
Tribune.  "Fortunately,  the  win- 
ning number  was  on  the  second 
page." 

The  last 
big  step 

Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.,  named  to 
succeed  Chief  Maurice  Turner  as 
head  of  the  3.950-member 
Washington,  D.C..  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  is  a "blunt- 
talking  tough  guy  who  under- 
stands that  simply  arresting  peo- 
ple is  not  the  solution  to  our  crime 
problems."  according  to  the  man 
who  appointed  him.  Mayor 
Marion  Barry. 

Fulwood,  49.  who  has  been 
Assistant  Chief  in  charge  of  Field 
Operations  since  1985,  will 
assume  Turner’s  duties  on  Aug. 

I.  pending  his  expected  confirma- 
tion by  the  City  Council  on  July 

II. 

"In  selecting  Issac  Fulwood  Jr. 
as  the  new  chief  of  police.  I am  ap- 
pointing a man  who  not  only  has 


over  24  years  of  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  O.C.'s  finest,  but  a person 
whose  leadership  qualities  are  un- 
surpassed and  who  most  ac- 
curately reflects  my  philosophy 
of  quality  service  to  make  a pro- 
found difference  in  our  society." 
Barry  said  at  the  June  12  press 
conference  announcing 
Fulwood's  appointment. 

Barry  also  said  he  had  been  im- 
pressed with  Fulwood’s  "vision 
and  his  take-charge  attitude." 

Joining  the  department  in 
1964,  Fulwood  is  an  up-through- 
the-ranks  veteran  who  has  served 
in  interna]  affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Finance  and  Management,  as 
well  as  Deputy  Chief  in  charge  of 
the  Sixth  Police  District.  As  head 
of  Field  Operations  and  second- 
in-command  of  the  department, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  overall 
coordination  of  Washington’s 
seven  police  districts  as  well  as 
the  criminal  investigations, 
youth,  special  operations  and 
traffic  divisions. 

Mayor  Barry,  acknowledging 
the  plague  of  drug-related  crime 
that  has  pushed  the  city’s 
homicide  rate  to  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  asserted 
that  the  city  is  "finally  beginning 
to  make  a dent  in  this  most  recent 
crime  wave."  He  cited  the  closing 
of  numerous  open-air  crack 
markets  and  a reduction  in  the 
homicide  rate  during  the  past  few 
months  as  evidence  of  success 
against  crime  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

The  Mayor,  who  has  previously 
vowed  to  fire  any  police  official 
who  calls  for  the  hiring  of  more  of- 
ficers. also  pledged  to  maintain  an 
increased  number  of  patrol  of- 
ficers on  the  streets. 

Barry  said  that  because  of  the 
recent  crime  wave,  his  selection  of 
a new  police  chief  "may  be  more 
important  than  it  was  eight  years 
ago,"  when  he  appointed  Turner. 
He  credited  Turner  with  a number 
of  improvements  in  the  depart- 
ment, including  the  installation  of 
state-of-the-art  communications 
equipment,  better  management, 
and  an  effective  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan. 

Assistant  Chief  Melvin  High, 
who  currently  heads  the  Ad- 
ministrative Services  office,  will 
replace  Fulwood  as  head  of  Field 
Operations. 

A good 
collar 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  yet  to  authorize 
the  rank  of  "detective  reverend." 
but  if  it  ever  does,  Barbara 
Williams  would  certainly  qualify 
for  the  title. 

The  31-year-old  Brooklyn 
detective,  an  NYPD  officer  since 
1983,  was  ordained  in  March  in  a 
ceremony  at  a Harlem  church. 
She  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
female  to  have  attained  such 
status  and  is  one  of  the  few  NYPD 
officers  who  carry  both  law  en- 
forcement and  theological  creden- 
tials. according  to  a New  York 
Newsday  report. 


Williams  told  the  paper  that  her 
religious  convictions  have 
enhanced  her  law  enforcement 
work.  She  said  she  had  wanted  to 
be  a police  officer  since  childhood 
because  she  felt  inspired  by  the 
way  officers  looked  after  young 
people.  She  said  she  also  knew 
"from  my  early  teens  that  God 
was  drawing  me  into  the 
ministry." 

She  began  to  pursue  both  call- 
ings. At  14  she  became  a junior 
missionary  in  the  Church  of  God 
in  Christ.  By  the  age  of  17  she  had 
become  a licensed  evangelist. 
Family  members,  including  a 
grandfather  who  is  a Pentecostal 
bishop  and  a mother  who  is  a 
chaplain  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
helped  to  reinforce  her  goals,  she 
jaid. 

Before  joining  the  Police 
Department,  Williams  worked  as 
a special  education  teacher  — she 
holds  a master's  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling  — and  as 
a paraprofessional  at  a local  high 
school. 

Williams'  community  work  has 
earned  her  a reputation  as  an  in- 
novator in  the  Brooklyn  North 
headquarters  where  she  works  as 
a specialist  in  neighborhood  af- 
fairs. While  still  undergoing 
police  training.  Williams  started 
a school  liaison  program  between 
four  local  junior  high  schools  and 
the  local  precinct  in  the  poverty- 
wracked  Brownsville  section  of 
Brooklyn.  She  also  began  a police- 
youth  dialogue  program  and  a 
summer  recreation  and  study  pro- 
gram  in  another  Brooklyn 
precinct. 

"A  lot  of  kids  were  getting  into 
trouble  and  being  arrested,  and  I 
said,  'What  can  I do  to  make  a dif- 
ference?’ " she  told  Newsday. 

Williams  also  makes  a dif- 
ference by  serving  as  a liaison 
with  the  clergy  at  school  career 
days,  lecturing  on  drugs  and  in- 
forming students  about  police 
work,  and  she  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  local  block  meetings. 

She  is  probably  best  known  for 
an  annual  talent  parade  that 
takes  place  each  year  at  a 
Brooklyn  high  school.  In  it,  police 
officers  have  a chance  to  show  off 
their  musical  and  thespian  skills 
to  the  delight  of  the  1.000-plus 
local  residents.  Williams,  a 
talented  singer  herself,  coor- 
dinates the  show,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  used  to  fund 
Christmas  parties  for 
neighborhood  children. 

Williams  preaches  at  churches 
and  carries  out  other  ministerial 
duties  in  her  free  time  but  church 
poUcies  prevent  her  from  becom- 
ing pastor  of  her  own  church 
because  women  are  ordained  only 
for  specific  purposes^  such  as 
Williams'  liaison  work  between 
the  department  and  the  clergy. 

"This  is  God’s  will  for  me." 
Williams  professed.  "I  never 
thought  I could  come  into  the 
Police  Department  and  in  such  a 
short  time  achieve  major  goals, 
that  I can  see  attitudes  change.  I 
have  many  dreams  and  many 
goals  and  i want  to  achieve  them 
all.  I want  to  be  able  to  say  I 
tried.” 
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Self-help  group: 


Housing  unit  gets  armed  patrol 


City  and  police  officials  in 
Boston  have  announced  the  for- 
mation of  an  armed  private 
security  patrol  aimed  at  keeping 
drug  dealers  out  of  the  “Granite 
Properties,  ■'  a massive  apartment 
complex  in  the  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester sections  of  the  city  that  is 
currently  undergoing  an 
$80-million  renovation. 

*‘We  will  not  succeed  in 
renovating  the  Granites  unless 
the  entire  Boston  community 
stands  together  to  make  the  prop- 
erties free  of  drugs  and  violence.” 
said  Marvin  Siflinger,  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  during  the  May  31  press 
conference  announcing  the  securi- 
ty force. 

The  force  is  a response  to 
residents'  appeals  for  more  police 
and  security  patrols  in  the 
Granite  Properties,  where  more 
than  900  families  live  in  over  100 
apartment  buildings.  The  proper- 
ties, part  of  a large  package  of 
housing  foreclosed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housin^and  Ur- 
ban Development  (HUD),  are  be- 
ing redeveloped  by  local  non- 
profit community  development 
corporations  and  minority 
developers.  MHFA  has  provided 
the  groups  with  loans  to  carry  out 
the  redevelopment  as  well  as 
funds  for  the  security  program. 

Something  More  Needed 

Residents  initially  opposed  the 
redevelopment  plans  because  of 
ongoing  problems  with  drug- 


related  crimes,  said  MHFA 
spokeswoman  Kelly  Chunn.  She 
said  many  felt  that  redevelop- 
ment would  be  futile  unless  the 
crime  problem  were  brought 
under  control. 

Police  presence  in  the  Dor- 
chester and  Roxbury  sections  has 
increased  by  25  percent  in  recent 
months  to  deal  with  a burgeoning 
youth-gang  problem,  but  Chunn 
said  “on  a day-to-day  basis,  it  was 
felt  something  more  was  needed" 
to  combat  crime  in  the  Granites. 

The  idea  for  a security  force 
grew  out  of  discussions  between 
neighborhood  residents,  building 
managers  and  owners,  in 
meetings  with  the  Boston  Hous- 
ing Partnership  and  the  Inner 
City  Task  Force,  a coalition  of 
developers,  tenants,  city  and 
police  officials  and  educational 
and  community  leaders  “to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  crime  and 
violence  and  encourage  human 
services.”  Chunn  told  LEN. 

It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  such  programs  undertaken 
by  a housing  finance  agency  in 
the  country,  officials  said. 

Martin  Mulkem,  a retired  depu- 
ty police  superintendent,  will  act 
as  a liaison  between  the  security 
team,  police,  residents,  and  prop- 
erty owners  and  managers  to 
coordinate  the  effort  and  track 
results. 

Armed,  with  Special  Powers 

Personnel  for  the  security  force 


come  from  a local,  minority- 
owned  firm  known  as  Straughter 
Associates.  Members  of  the 
security  force  have  been  granted 
“special  police  powers"  and  are 
licensed  to  carry  firearms.  Their 
mission  includes  getting  to  know 
the  residents  and  keeping  the 
buildings  free  of  drug  traffickers 
both  during  and  after  renova- 
tions. 

The  participation  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  security  program  at 
the  Granite  Properties.  All  securi- 
ty force  members  must  complete 
40  hours  of  police  academy  train- 
ing before  receiving  a Police 
Department  license. 

“They're  an  early-warning  type 
of  deal.”  said  Capt.  David  Walsh 
of  Area  B-2,  where  most  of  the 
properties  are  located.  “If  they 
come  into  a problem,  they  can  cer- 
tainly apprehend  some  people  and 
the  police  then  come  to  arrest 
them." 

But  their  primary  goal.  Walsh 
said,  “is  to  make  (residents)  feel 
comfortable  and  bring  back  some 
semblance  of  order  to  these  apart- 
ments that's  been  missing  so 
long.” 

“It’s  making  the  place  a more 
comfortable  place  for  people  to 
live,  but  it's  a long  way  from  be- 
ing a Garden  of  Eden  that’s  for 
damned  sure,”  said  Walsh,  who 
noted  that  the  team,  still  in  its  em- 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Time-tested  approach es: 


Indian  scouts  track  drug  ‘mules’ 


Using  centuries-old  skills  that 
helped  their  ancestors  track  the 
movements  of  potential  enemies, 
several  members  of  the  Papago 
Indian  tribe  are  aiding  U.S. 
Customs  officials  in  spotting  and 
apprehending  drug  smugglers 
who  pass  through  the  porous 
90-mile  border  between  Mexico 
and  the  tribe’s  Pima  County. 
Ariz.,  reservation. 

According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  about  16  Papago  Indians 
are  employed  by  Customs  to  act 
as  yet  another  foil  to  smugglers 
seeking  to  bring  illicit  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  Recent  in- 
creases in  border  interdiction  ef- 
forts — including  the  use  of  spot- 
ter planes  and  aircraft  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art  electronic 
surveillance  — have  prompted 
smugglers  to  try  backpacking  the 
contraband  in  undetected  by 
sneaking  over  the  thinly  patrolled 
border  on  foot. 

The  Papago  trackers  working 
for  Customs,  however,  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  sophisticated 
radar  and  tracking  devices.  In- 
stead, they  use  surveillance 
methods  developed  centuries  ago 
by  their  ancestors  — methods 
that  rely  on  well-honed  intuition 
and  keen  eyes  and  ears  — to  patrol 
their  2.8-million-acre  desert  reser- 
vation. 

The  time-honored  practices  of 
the  Papago  Indians  working  for 


Customs  have  proven  their 
worth,  the  AP  noted.  Arrests 
were  up  in  1988.  with  at  least  70 
smugglers  caught,  and 
authorities  seized  11,000  pounds 
of  marijuana  and  700  pounds  of 
cocaine.  In  1987,  only  nine  smug- 
glers were  arrested,  and  684 
pounds  of  marijuana  were  con- 
fiscated. 

Signs  in  the  Duet 

The  Indians  use  the  practice  of 
“cut-signing"  — a method  of 
searching  for  clues  to  identify 
people  or  animals  that  have  pass- 
ed through  an  area  on  foot  — to 
plot  the  movements  of  drug 
couriers,  who  often  carry 
backpacks  laden  with  up  to  100 
pounds  of  marijuana. or  cocaine. 
Clues  may  be  found  in  the  corner 
of  a heel  mark  indented  in  the 
desert  dust,  scuff  marks  made  by 
sandals  or  sweeping  configura- 
tions made  by  brush-wielding 
smugglers  attempting  to  cover 
up  their  tracks. 

On  foot,  on  horseback  or  in  four- 
wheel-drive  trucks,  the  Papago 
fan  out  across  the  northbound 
trails  through  the  reservations 
that  eventually  lead  to  the 
lucrative  drug  markets  of 
Phoenix  or  Los  Angeles.  Once  a 
fresh  sign  is  found,  the  trackers 
radio  ahead  to  warn  other  agents 
that  smugglers  might  be  on  the 
way  or  attempt  to  follow  the  trail 


on  horseback. 

At  its  best,  the  work  is  difficult. 
Summer  temperatures  are  usual- 
ly hellish,  and  the  land  is  flat,  dry 
and  sparsely  populated.  It’s  a 
lonely  occupation,  and  dangerous 
as  well,  since  many  of  the  couriers 
are  armed  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  any  means  necessary  to  de- 
fend their  illicit  cargoes. 

One  Papago  tracker,  a 16-year 
veteran  named  Lambert  H.  Cross, 
says  he  begins  each  day  by  pray- 
ing with  his  family  before  strap- 
ping on  his  .357  magnum  and 
heading  out  on  horseback  into  the 
desert. 

Horsemen  in  Search  of  Mules 

“They  are  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  one  day  I won't  be  coming 
through  the  door  again,"  said 
Cross. 

The  Indian  scouts  keep  their 
guns  tucked  under  their  shirt  “so 
they  think  we’re  just  cowboys  liv- 
ing on  the  reservation.”  Cross 
said.  "You  don’t  want  them  to 
know  you’re  an  agent  until  you 've 
got  them.” 

The  Indians  scour  miles  of  sun- 
scorched  desert  trails  for  signs  of 
the  drug-packing  “mules."  as 
they  are  known  in  smuggling 
parlance.  The  mules  avoid  road- 
ways and  hike  35  miles  through 
the  barren  land,  usually  by  cover 
of  night.  Sleep  comes  in  the  mes- 
Contiuued  on  Page  13 


Maryland  sheriffs  off 
the  liability  hook 

Court  rules  state  may  be  held 
responsible  for  damage  claims 


The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  on  June  7 that  Harford 
County  sheriff  s deputies  are 
state  employees,  and  thus  the 
state  can  be  held  responsible  for 
damages  resulting  from  liability 
claims  against  a sheriff's  depart- 
ment. 

The  ruling,  which  could  have  a 
sweeping  impact  on  the  state's  24 
sheriff's  departments,  also  ex- 
tended liability  for  the  conduct  of 
sheriff’s  deputies  to  the  state. 

“The  role  of  a sheriff  as  a state 
constitutional  office  whose  duties 
are  subject  to  control  by  the 
General  Assembly  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  sheriffs  are  state 
rather  than  local  employees,” 
wrote  Judge  John  C.  Eldridge. 
“We  reach  the  same  conclusion 
with  respect  to  deputy  sheriffs." 

The  court  also  ruled  that  no 
statute  exists  “expressly  pro- 
viding that  the  counties  pay  tort 
liability  expenses  for  the  sheriff's 
offices,  the  sheriffs  or  their 
deputies.”  It  added  that  Harford 
County  did  not  have  to  pay  ex- 
penses resulting  from  liability 
claims  made  against  the  sheriff  or 
his  deputies. 

Case  Stems  from  Pursuit 

“We’ve  always  said  this."  said 
Carroll  County  Sheriff  Grover 
Sensabaugh,  who  is  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  Sheriffs' 
Association,  “We've  always  said 
the  sheriff  and  his  entire  office  is  a 
state  office  but  nobody  would 
believe  us.  The  courts  have  finally 
said,  ‘Hey,  you  were  right  all 
along.'  ” 

The  decision  arose  from  a 
$10-million  suit  filed  on  behalf  of 
David  W.  Rucker,  18.  who  was 
shot  in  the  head  during  a chase  of 


a suspect  by  Harford  County 
deputies  and  state  troopers  near 
Edgewood,  Md..  in  1987.  The 
shooting  left  Rucker  severely 
disabled.  While  it  was  never  clear 
who  fired  the  fateful  shot. 
Rucker’s  family  sued  Harford 
County  and  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. alleging  negligence  and 
violation  of  the  young  man's 
rights.  Also  named  in  the  suit 
were  all  of  the  deputies  and 
troopers  involved  in  the  chase  as 
well  as  the  State  Police  Superin- 
tendent. The  state  argued  in 
January  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  since  the  county  was 
responsible  for  the  Sheriff's 
Department  budget,  it  must  also 
assume  legal  liability. 

Millions  at  Stake 

The  county  countered  that  the 
office  of  sheriff  was  an  elective 
one  under  the  state  constitution 
and  since  the  sheriff  hires 
deputies,  the  state  was  therefore 
responsible  for  liability  claims. 
The  Maryland  Attorney 
General's  Office  said  that  if  the 
court  ruled  in  the  county's  favor. 
Maryland  would  be  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  multimillion-dollar 
judgments  awarded  in  liability 
cases. 

“The  liability  question  is 
something  that  we  didn't  plan 
on,"  Sensabaugh  told  LEN. 
“Now  the  courts  have  said,  as 
state  employees,  the  state  is  liable 
for  all  tort  claims." 

Sensabaugh  went  on  to  point 
out  that  each  county  agency's 
liability  insurance  premiums  are 
paid  by  the  county,  including 
those  of  the  sheriff's  department. 

“So  the  question  now  is 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Dallas  police  cope  with 
order  on  jailed  suspects 


The  Dallas  Police  Department 
plans  to  start  securing  arrest  war- 
rants from  jailhouse  magistrates 
at  the  time  of  arrest  to  comply 
with  an  order  by  Dalla.s  County 
criminal  district  judges  that  re- 
quires jailed  felony  suspects  to  be 
released  after  72  hours  unless  for- 
mal charges  are  filed  by  police. 

The  order,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  June  5.  has  since  been 
modified  to  “construe  the  72 
hours  as  actually  being  three 
working  days.”  said  Capt.  Doug 
Sword  of  the  department’s  Legal 
Division.  The  judges  can  grant 
extensions  of  the  deadline  when 
officers  are  having  problems 
reaching  complainants  and 
witnesses  or  in  instances  where 
laboratory  analyses  of  evidence 
materials  are  not  yet  complete. 

Sword  said  no  one  has  been 
released  under  the  new  order, 
which  applies  only  to  felony 
suspects. 

"We’re  going  to  be  very  careful 
about  releasing  people."  said 
state  District  Judge  Pal 


McDowell,  one  of  1 4 Dallas  Coun- 
ty judges  who  created  the  policy 
in  April. 

The  court  order  was  developed 
to  prevent  suspects  from  being 
jailed  indefinitely  pending  formal 
charges.  Police  must  deliver  for- 
mal charges  to  the  Dallas  County 
District  Attorney  within  three 
working  days  after  the  suspect  is 
booked  into  the  Lew  Sterrett 
Justice  Center.  If  the  police  do 
not  file  charges  or  request  an  ex- 
tension. a suspect  can  be  released. 

“Our  view  was  that  since 
(suspects]  are  magistrated  within 
an  hour  of  arrest,  we  thought  that 
issue  was  adequately  addressed, 
said  Sword,  who  pointed  out  that 
judges  are  assigned  to  the  County 
Jail  and  arrestees  are  brought 
before  them,  usually  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  arrest. 

“If  there  was  a reason  why  we 
could  not  file  within  72  hours,  we 
had  to  give  them  written  notice  on 
each  case,  and  we  developed  some 
policies  dealing  with  securing  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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LA  rap  group  is  no  music 
to  the  ears  of  Ohio  police 

Cops  charge  that  group’s  songs  about  gangs,  drugs, 
and  police  abuse  of  blacks  encourage  violence 


Members  of  the  controversial  rap  group  N.W.A  include  (clockwise 
from  lower  left):  Ice  Cube,  Dr.  Dre,  Yella,  M.C.  Ren,  and  Easy>E. 


Darin  Pappas  - Snooting  Star  Agency 


By  Jacob  K.  Clark 
A popular  Los  Angeles  rap 
group,  whose  explicit.  X-rated 
lyrics  about  drug  dealers,  police 
abuse  of  minorities  and  life  in 
Southern  California’s  gang  sub- 
culture are  felt  by  some  to  be  of- 
fensive and  racist,  received  a bad 
rap  from  some  Ohio  police  of- 
ficers, who  protested  the  group's 
appearances  in  Toledo  and  Cincin- 
nati because  they  said  its  songs 
encourage  anti-police  violence. 

The  group  is  known  familiarly 
as  N.W.A.  in  which  the  N is  a 
racial  slur  and  the  W.A  stands  for 
"With  Attitude."  Riding  the 
crest  of  the  hit  album  "Straight 
Outta  Compton”  — named  for  the 
gang-plagued  South-Central  Los 
Angeles  suburb  that  is  home  to 
some  of  the  group  — members  of 
N.W.A  say  their  hard-hitting 
music  is  aimed  only  at  opening 
eyes  to  the  stark  realities  of  black 
life  in  the  nation's  inner  cities,  not 
toward  advocating  violence 
against  the  police.  (See  accompa- 
nying article.) 

Members  of  the  group  were 
recently  cited  for  violations  of  a 
city  communications  ordinance  in 
Cincinnati  — a city  with  some  of 
the  toughest  obscenity  laws  in 
the  nation  — after  performing 
songs  they  had  earlier  agreed  to 
"tone  down."  said  Vince  DeMasi, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

N.W.A  members  are  contesting 
the  citations,  saying  they  infringe 
on  free  speech. 

Braced  for  Arrival 
The  management  of  Riverfront 
Coliseum  refused  to  ban  the 
group,  even  though  the  City 
Council  adopted  a resolution  for- 
mally requesting  that  the  group’s 
appearance  be  canceled.  The 
police  union  also  had  sought  a ban 
on  their  performance.  DeMasi 
said. 

"We  found  them  offensive 
because  their  lyrics  are  extremely 
racist.  They’re  anti-police  and 
they  encourage  the  use  of 
drugs.  . .and  crimes  against 
police  officers,  including  assaults 
and  killings."  DeMasi  said. 

City  officials  had  been  bracing 
for  the  arrival  of  N.W.A  since 
early  this  year  when  police  of- 
ficers started  hearing  a song 
called  " — tha  Police”  blaring  on 
ponable  "boom  boxes.” 

"We  petitioned  Council  to  ban 
them  because  their  lyrics  are  ex- 
tremely offensive.”  DeMasi  said. 
"1  think  they’re  lewd.  I think  they 
defy  our  community  standards 
down  here.  They’re  inciteful  in 
nature.  I feel  they  could  leave  a 
real  bad  impression  on  a juvenile 
mind.” 

DeMasi  said  fights  and  "prob- 
lems with  crowd  control"  oc- 
curred following  the  June  16 
show,  which  was  patrolled  by  48 
officers,  compared  to  the  usual  15 
to  20  officers  assigned  to  pop  con- 
certs. 

One  police  officer  was  slightly 
hurt  by  a rock  or  bottle  hurled 


from  the  crowd,  DeMasi  told 
LEN. 

23  Arrests 

Cincinnati  police  Sgt.  Jerry 
Johnson  said  23  arrests  were 
made  after  the  show  for  offenses 
ranging  from  disorderly  conduct 
to  drug  and  liquor  violations. 
Most  of  the  problems  were  caused 
by  people  not  attending  the  con- 
cert who  gathered  downtown  to 
"hang  out”  near  the  Coliseum, 
Johnson  said,  noting  that  at  one 
point,  the  crowd  swelled  to  about 
2,500.  causing  police  to  close 
streets  to  control  pedestrian 
overflow. 

"Anytime  there’s  a black  rap 
group  in  town,  that’s  what  hap- 
pens,” Johnson  said. 

In  Toledo,  members  of  the 
Toledo  Police  Patrolmen’s 
Association  refused  to  serve  as 
security  officers  for  N.W.A’s 
June  17  show  in  that  city.  They 
were  joined  in  their  boycott  by 
Lucas  County  Sheriff  James 
Talb,  who  barred  off-duty 
deputies  from  providing  security 
during  the  event.  Concert  pro- 
moters resorted  to  hiring  private 
security  guards,  said  TPPA  presi- 
dent D.  Michael  Collins,  adding 
that  no  incidents  of  violence  were 
reported  among  the  2,000-3,500 
fans  at  the  Toledo  Sports  Arena. 

Toledo  police  officers  were  in- 
censed after  listening  to  the  con- 
tent of  songs  like  " — tha 
Police."  "Gangsta,  Gangsta." 
and  "Dopeman,"  and  after  learn- 
ing that  at  some  N.W.A  shows, 
members  of  the  group  tossed  a 
mannequin  clad  in  a police 
uniform  around  the  stage  and 
then  performed  a mock  execution 
of  the  "dummy.” 

Black  Leaders  Balk  at  Ban 

"As  a result  of  that  and  as  a 
result  of  reviewing  the  lyrics  in 
several  of  their  songs,  we  decided 


that  we  were  going  to  take  the 
position  that  this  community 
would  best  be  served  by  at  least 
being  put  on  notice  as  to  what  this 
group  is  all  about,”  Collins  told 
LEN. 

As  in  Cincinnati,  the  Toledo 
show  was  not  banned,  despite 
Police  Chief  Marti  Felker's  cam- 
paign to  enlist  the  support  of 
prominent  black  leaders  to  have 
the  group  barred  from  performing 
in  the  city.  In  an  open  letter  to 
Felker  published  in  the  weekly 
Toledo  Journal.  Rev.  Floyd  E. 
Rose  noted  the  high  position  of 
"Straight  Outta  Compton”  on 
sales  charts  despite  a Federal 
Communications  Commission 
ban  on  radio  airplay  of  the  record 
on  the  nation's  airwaves.  Rose 
wrote  that  the  record  is  popular 
because  "it  expresses  the  deep 
frustrations,  fears  and  anger  of  99 
percent  of  African-Americans.” 

Paraphrasing  lyrics  from 

- tha  Police,"  Rose  added. 
"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  percep- 
tion in  our  community  is  that  the 
'police  think  they  have  the 
authority  to  kill  a minority',  and 
that  they  think  that  every  black 
teenager  who  is  wearing  a gold 
bracelet  and  driving  a Tiice  car  is 
'selling  narcotics’  or  is  a member 
of  the  Bloods  or  Crips  [Los 
Angeles-based  youth  gangs]. 

"The  Resentment  Is  Real" 

"Their  anger  is  legitimate  and 
their  resentment  is  real.”  Rose 
noted  in  the  letter.  "When 
black  kids  express  feelings  of 
hatred  toward  the  police,  feelings 
born  out  of  mistreatment,  it  is 
taken  so  serious  that  you  threaten 
to  ban  the  concert. 

"While  I do  not  like  the  music 
and  I abhor  the  vulgar  language.” 
Rose  continued,  "I  will  not  be 
used  to  stifle  legitimate  anger  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 


N.  W.A  songwriter  says, 
“We  report  what  we  see” 


" — the  police 

Cornin'  straight  frorn  the 
underground. 

The  young  nigger  got  it  bad 
'cause  Tm  brown 
And  not  the  other  colors  so 
police  think 

They  have  the  authority  to 
kilt  a minority. . . 

”F — g with  me  'cause  I'm  a 
teenager 

With  a little  bit  o'  gold  and  a 
pager 

Searching  my  car  and  look- 
ing for  the  product 
Thinking  every  nigger  is  sell- 
ing narcotics 

You'd  rather  see  me  in  the 
pen 

Than  me  and  Lorenzo  rollin' 
in  a Benzo 

Beat  the  police  out  of  shape 
And  when  I'm  finished  bring 
on  the  yellow  tape 
To  tape  off  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter. . . 

"Just  because  I'm  from  CPT 
IComptonl 

Punk  police  are  afraid  of  me 
A young  nigger  on  the  war- 
path 

When  I finish  it's  going  to  be 
a bloodbath 
Of  cops  dying  in  L.A.  " 
—From  the  N.W.A  song, 
" — tha  Police  ” 

Ice  Cube,  the  member  of  the 
controversial  rap  group 
N.W.A  who  pens  much  of  the 
group’s  profane  but  gritty  ac- 
counts of  black  street  life  in 
Los  Angeles,  says  he  writes 
songs  like  the  one  excerpted 
above  to  "tell  ’em  how  it  is. 
We’re  just  lettin'  off  a little 
steam,  expressing  some 
thoughts,” 

Ice  Cube,  whose  real  name  is 
O’Shay  Jackson,  was  reached 
by  LEN  in  Atlanta  where  the 
group  was  preparing  to  per- 
form. He  told  LEN  it  is  not 
N.W.A’s  intention  to  foment 
violence  against  police  by 
minorities,  but  rather  to  pro- 
test police  abuse  and  mistreat- 
ment of  blacks  and  other 
minority  groups. 

"They  say.  'Well,  yo.  if  this 
type  of  stuff  happens  in  the 
black  community,  why  talk 
about  it?’,”  Ice  Cube  said.  "To 
solve  the  problem,  you  gotta 
see  what  the  problem  is.  You 
gotta  talk  about  it.  You  can’t 
just  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 
which  a lot  of  people  would  like 
to  do.  you  know?  ' 

The  song  " — tha  Police”  is 
a reflection  of  the  group’s 
refusal  to  sweep  those  volatile 
issues  under  the  rug,  he  said. 

Protesting  Harassment 
"See.  the  cops  in  L.A.  — I’m 
pretty  sure  this  doesn’t  hap- 
pen only  in  L.A.  — harass 
young  black  kids.  Black  kids 
are  judged  on  what  they  wear. 
Cops  think  that  if  you  got  a 
gold  chain  on  or  you’re  wearing 


a baseball  cap  or  beeper  and 
[have]  a nice  car,  they  think 
drug  dealer.’’  said  the 
songwriter,  who  said  he  had 
scrapes  with  the  law  and  suf- 
fered abuse  from  policemen 
while  growing  up  in  South- 
Central  Los  Angeles. 

"We've  been  with  our 
friends  when  the  cops  has 
come  through.  [They]  have  us 
all  face  down  on  the  ground 
and  don’t  do  nothing  but  leave 
us  there  for  a while,  call  us  all 
kinda  names,  and  you  know, 
just  harass.  And  anybody 
that's  been  through  that  can 
understand  the  song  ("— - tha 
Police”].” 

Ice  Cube  told  LEN  that  the 
song  is  not  directed  toward  all 
cops,  just  'the  bad  ones.” 
"They  know  who  they  are,” 
he  said. 

"The  Real  Deal" 

Ice  Qybe  also  denied  asser- 
tions that  N.W.A  glorifies 
youth  gangs  and  drug  dealers. 
He  said  N.W.A  is  trying  to 
depict  the  realities  of  growing 
up  in  a place  where  the  best  op- 
portunity for  making  money 
is  to  deal  crack,  where 
animosities  are  settled  by 
shootings,  and  where  the  over- 
riding sentiment  of  the  black 
community  is  that  the  police 
don’t  care.  He  said  the  group 
uses  profanity  and  street  slang 
to  form  a more  accurate  depic- 
tion of  life  as  they  know  it  — 
and  the  way  thousands  of 
youths  today  live  it. 

"The  kids  deserve  to  hear 
the  real  deal  'cause  the  kids 
live  through  this  type  of  stuff 
everyday.  They  can  relate  to 
this  type  of  stuff  if  they  come 
from  any  kind  of  neighborhood 
with  any  kind  of  poverty  or 
drug  problem  or  any  type  of 
thing  like  that.”  Ice  Cube  said. 

In  some  N.W.A  songs,  such 
as  "Gangsta.  Gangsta,  ” about 
life  in  an  L.A.  gang,  or 
"Dopeman.”  about  a woman’s 
slide  into  a life  of  crack-fueled 
prostitution,  members  of  the 
group  act  out  the  roles  of  gang 
members  or  dope  dealers  in  the 
first  person  to  render  a more 
realistic  viewpoint.  Ice  Cube 
said,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
criticisms  that  they  are  ad- 
vocating these  lifestyles. 

"Underground  Reporters" 
"Why  would  I promote  or 
glorify  gang  violence?  I don’t 
promote  nothin’  but  me  on  a 
record  and  try  to  make  some 
money.  That's  the  only  thing 
[N.W.A]  promotes.”  he  replied. 

Ice  Cube  referred  to  N.W.A 
members  as  “underground 
street  reporters”  who  "only 
report  what  we  see.  That’s  all 
we  can  do.  you  know.  You 
gotta  call  it  how  you  see  it.” 
"We  say.  ’Yo.  here’s  how 
gang  members  feel.'  They 
don’t  care.  Gang  members 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Same  problem,  different  perspectives: 

ACLU,  lawmen  seek  new  answers  to  crime 


Many  important  questions  will 
be  the  focus  of  an  important  con- 
ference of  law  enforcement 
leaders,  criminal  justice  experts. 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


and  leaders  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  to  be  held  Sept. 
14-16  in  New  York.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  law  enforcers  and  civil 
libertarians  have  come  together 
to  consider  their  differing 
perspectives  on  crime  and 
criminals. 

Are  the  nation's  policies  for 
fighting  crime  all  bollixed  up? 
When  serious  crime  increases,  as 
it  did  last  year,  politicians  re- 
spond with  calls  for  harsher 
sentences  and  more  prisons. 
Would  they  make  any  difference? 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 


public  has  placed  an  impossible 
job  on  law  enforcement  by  giving 
it  the  lion's  share  of  responsibility 
for  stopping  the  tide  of  illegal 
drugs.  Shouldn't  we  be  looking  at 
other  strategies  for  the  antidrug 
campaign? 

When  a criminal's  chances  of 
being  caught  — much  less  im- 
prisoned — are  around  one  in  ten. 
will  the  fear  that  he  might  get  a 
longer  prison  term  this  year  than 
'ast  deter  him  from  committing  a 
crime?  Wouldn't  it  make  more 
sense  to  give  law  enforcement 
more  resources  (and  put  more 
cops  on  the  street)  than  to  man- 
date tougher  sentences  and 
berate  judges  for  leniency  in 
sentencing?  In  short,  wouldn’t 
the  crime  rate  be  more  likely  to 
drop  if  there  were  a greater  police 
presence  and  more  arrests  rather 
than  harsher  treatment  of  the  few 
criminals  who  are  nabbed  and 
prosecuted? 

The  title  of  the  conference  — 
“Confronting  Crime:  New  Direc- 
tions" — reflects  the  view  of 


Anti-gay  violence 
termed  'widespread’ 


Violence  against  gays  and  les- 
bians in  the  United  States  was 
“widespread"  in  1988.  with  7.248 
criminal  incidents  ranging  from 
harassment  to  homicide,  accord- 
ing to  a national  gay  rights 
group,  which  went  on  to  urge 
"swift  enactment"  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  anti-bias  crime 
legislation  as  well  as  more  train- 
ing for  law  enforcement  officers  to 
ensure  an  adequate  response  to 
hate  crimes. 

In  a report  made  public  in  early 
June,  the  National  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Task  Force  (NGLTF)  said 
the  number  of  reported  incidents 
against  homosexuals  was  up  by  3 
percent  over  1987's  figure  of 
7.008  incidents  and  included  70 
"gay-related”  murders. 

The  NGLTF  cautioned  that  the 
actual  extent  of  anti-gay  violence 
“is  presumed  to  be  far  greater" 
than  statistics  indicate  because  of 
a "lack  oi  systemic  data  collec- 
tion" in  much  of  the  United 
States  and  the  reluctance  of  many 
victims  to  report  incidents. 

The  report  said  that  a con- 
tinued backlash  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  continues  to  be  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  incidents 
reported.  Seventeen  percent,  or 
1.259  of  the  episodes  reported, 
were  classified  as 

“AIDS-related." 

The  task  force  also  noted  a 
"disturbing  trend”  of  violence 
against  gays  by  organized  hate 
groups,  particularly  neo-Nazi 
“skinhead"  youth  groups. 

"Widespread  anti-gay  violence 
and  victimization  in  1988  coin- 
cide with  an  epidemic  of  hate- 
motivated  crimes  against  Jews, 
people  of  color,  ethnic  minorities 
and  women."  the  report  stated, 
noting  that  a rising  trend  of  anti- 
Semitic  violence  hit  a five-year 
high  in  1988. 

The  fourth  annual  report,  which 


covered  38  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  said  the  states  with 
the  highest  numbers  of  anti-gay 
incidents  included  North 
Carolina.  Ohio.  Illinois.  New 
York.  California  and  Texas. 

The  report  criticized  some  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  ignor- 
ing anti-gay  incidents  or  respond- 
ing to  them  in  an  insensitive  man- 
ner. 

"While  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  some  communities  are 
performing  more  responsively,” 
the  report  said,  "in  others, 
mistreatment  and  neglect  — 
ranging  from  the  offensive  wear- 
ing of  rubber  gloves  to  brutal 
assault  — are  still  the  norm.” 

The  report  called  for  swift 
passage  of  the  Federal  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act.  which 
would  require  nationwide  collec- 
tion of  statistics  on  crimes  based 
on  race,  religion,  sexual  orienta- 
tion and  ethnicity.  The  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  last  year, 
has  been  stalled  in  the  Senate  by 
consei;vatives  seeking  to  exclude 
sexual  orientation  from  the  bill's 
language.  A New  York  state  anti- 
bias provision  met  a similar  fate 
last  month.  However.  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin.  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Columbus.  Ohio,  last  year  passed 
laws  aimed  at  compiling  statis- 
tical data  and  preventing  hate 
crimes,  including  those  based  on 
sexual  orientation. 

Other  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  include:  Federal,  state 
and  local  funding  for  programs  to 
research  and  combat  all  crimes 
motivated  by  bigotry:  adoption  of 
protocols  and  training  programs 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
improve  methods  used  to  iden- 
tify. classify,  investigate  and 
prosecute  hate  crimes,  and  ade- 
quate services  for  victims  of  bias- 
related  crimes. 


Glasser 

Crime  debate  is  "a  little  crazy" 


ACLU  executive  director  Ira 
Glasser  that  "the  whole  debate  on 
crime  policy  in  this  country,  at 
least  in  the  years  that  1 have  been 
an  adult,  is  misplaced,  misdirec- 
ted and  a little  crazy.  It  is  hard  to 
make  sense  out  of  it  except  by  ac- 
cepting the  premise  that  the  only 
reason  politicians  are  putting 
more  time  on  crime  policy  is 
because  it  helps  them  get  elected. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  crime." 

Glasser  said  that  civil  liber- 
tarians, no  less  than  other 
citizens,  want  criminals  arrested 
and  punished.  But  they  also  want 
to  preserve  constitutional  rights, 
including  the  exclusionary  rule 
and  the  Miranda  warnings,  and 

they  oppose  capital  punishment 
— all  targets  of  politicians  who 
want  to  "get  tough  on  crime."  As 
Glasser  sees  it,  crime  policies 
have  focused  on  two  premises. 
"One  is  that  law  enforcement  and 
civil  liberties  are  polar  opposites 
and  you  can't  have  both,"  he  said. 
“The  other  premise  is  that  senten- 
cing policy  is  the  major  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  street 
crime.  I think  that  both  premises 
are  patently  false,  and  yet  they 
dominate  the  public  debate. 

"The  truth  is."  Glasser  said,  “if 
tomorrow  we  reinstituted  the 
death  penalty  (for  Federal 
crimes),  reinstituted  preventive 
detention,  and  got  rid  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  and  Miranda,  public 


safety  would  not  increase  by  one 
measurable  iota." 

The  ACLU  director's  views  are 
sure  to  be  challenged  by  some  law 
enforcement  leaders,  but  that  is 
the  point  of  the  conference.  The 
hope  is  that  the  clash  of  ideas  will 
produce  a new  consensus  about 
better  ways  to  control  crime  and 
deal  with  criminals.  Out  of  it  may 
come  a coalition  of  law  enforce- 
ment leaders,  civil  liberties 
groups,  and  criminal  justice 
academicians  which  would  try  to 
raise  the  public's  consciousness 
about  alternatives  to  current 
crime  policies.  The  coalition 
might  provide  speakers  and 
writers  — from  both  law  enforce 
ment  and  civil  liberties  groups  — 
for  forums  on  the  crime  problem. 

"The  time  has  come  to  confront 
realil.ies  and  dispel  public  myths 
about  crime,  and  to  reassess  the 
policies  that  drive  government  ef- 
forts to  control  crime."  an  ACLU 
statement  said  in  announcing 
plans  for  the  conference.  "The 
ACLU.  leading  law  enforcement 
officials,  prosecutors  and  criminal 
justice  experts  are  coming 
together  at  a national  summit 
meeting  to  1)  set  in  motion  a pro- 
cess of  raising  public  awareness 
about  the  real  causes  of  crime;  2) 
illuminate  the  compatibility  of 
law  enforcement  with  civil  liber- 
ties; and  3)  develop  specific,  long- 
range  strategies  for  making  our 
communities  safer." 

According  to  information 
available  at  press  time,  the 
featured  speakers  will  be  Samuel 
Dash,  the  famed  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  in 
a Free  Society;  New  York  Times 
columnist  Tom  Wicker,  and  Ira 
Glasser. 

Panel  discussions  will  cover: 
"Policing  Street  Crime  — Is  It 
Working?";  "Are  Constitutional 
Rights  and  Impediment  to  Crime 
Control  and  Law  Enforcement?"; 
“Improving  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  ~ What  Is  the  Best  In- 
vestment Strategy?";  and 
“Crime  Control,  Crime  Preven- 
tion and  the  Limits  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  System.” 


Scheduled  panelists  include 
Baltimore  County.  Md..  Police 
Chief  Neil  Behan;  Columbia 
University  law  professor  Vivian 
Berger:  former  Minneapolis 
Police  Chief  Anthony  Bouza; 
Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  Brown; 
Kenneth  Clark,  distinguished 
professor  emeritus  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York;  Elliott 
Currie  of  the  University  of 
California's  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Change:  John 
Doble  of  the  Public  Agenda  Foun- 
dation; Ronald  Goldstock.  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State 
Organized  Crime  Task  Force; 
Dan  Johnston,  director  of  the 
Prosecuting  Attorneys  Research 
Council;  Barry  Krisberg,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency:  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Mayor  George  Lattimer; 
Mark  Moore  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty’s Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment; University  of  Chicago  law 
professor  Norval  Morris; 
Massachusetts  Public  Health 
Commissioner  Deborah 
Prothrow  Slit h;  Baltimore 
State’s  Attorney  Stuart  Simms: 
Michael  Smith,  director  of  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice:  Darrel 
Stephens,  executive  director  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum;  Robert  Trojanowicz  of 
Michigan  State  University,  and 
New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward. 

Partial  funding  for  the  con- 
ference was  provided  by  the 
Florence  V.  Burden  Foundation. 

The  conference  may  well  in- 
fluence the  perception  of  the 
American  public  and  government 
on  crime  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  obviously 
of  interest  to  many  in  the  law  en- 
forcement community.  Unfor- 
tunately. because  of  space  limita- 
tions, only  about  250  have  been 
invited  to  take  part.  Stay  tuned 
for  a full  report. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd,  Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675. 
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An  ounce  of  prevention  in  drug-lab  raids 


By  Edward  F.  Connors  3d 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  emerging 
trends  in  narcotics  enforcement  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  clandestine  drug 
laboratories  in  the  United  States.  These 
illicit  labs  pose  a significant  threat  to  the 
safety  and  health  of  officers  involved  in 
investigating,  searching,  and  seizing  the 
labs,  and  may  also  threaten  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  health  and  safety 
hazards  of  the  clandestine  labs,  police 
agencies  face  the  threat  of  civil  liability 
for  lack  of  training,  improper  handling 
and  storage  of  chemical  waste,  and 
negligent  decontamination  of  the  lab 
sites. 

Handling  hazardous  substances  is  ex- 
tensively regulated  by  health  and  safety 
agencies.  Law  enforcement  involvement 
with  clandestine  drug  labs  falls  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA). 
which  require  the  following  actions  by 
employers  to  protect  employees  dealing 
with  hazardous  substances: 

f Communicate  clear  and  unambigu- 
ous warnings  on  the  hazards  and  dangers 


of  chemical  subsUnces.  These  warnings 
must  be  reinforced  with  educational  pro- 
grams. This  applies  not  only  to  in- 
vestigators in  the  field  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  chemicals,  but  also  to  crime  lab 
personnel  who  analyze  the  seized 
chemicals. 

1 Train  all  employees  exposed  to  hazar- 
dous subsUnces.  An  initial  40  hours  of 
safety  training  is  required,  coupled  with 
three  days  of  actual  field  experience. 
These  employees  are  also  required  to 
receive  eight  hours  of  refresher  training 
annually. 

1 Provide  proper  protective  equip- 
ment. This  equipment  must  meet  specific 
standards  esUblished  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  Examples  of  standard  protective 
equipment  include  chemical-resistant 
suits,  gloves,  respirators,  boots,  goggles, 
and  atmosphere  monitors. 

^ Examine  and  monitor  the  health  of 
employees  exposed  to  hazardous 
substances.  A continuous  medical 
surveillance  program  is  needed  to  iden- 
tify symptoms  indicating  possible 
overexposure  to  hazardous  substances. 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Curing  the  ills  of  juvenile  justice 

“There's  something  perversely  appropriate  about  the  crowded  conditions  in 
Georgia's  juvenile  jails.  Often  failing  in  its  mission  to  steer  youngsters  away  from 
crime,  the  juvenile  justice  system  instead  prepares  them  for  the  packed  state  prisons 
to  which  too  many  of  them  will  graduate.  Veterans  of  Georgia's  prisons  would  find 
these  descriptions  familiar:  Average  inmate  overpopulation  of  26  percent  at  20  state- 
run  facilities:  inmates  sleeping  on  mattresses  on  jail  floors:  guards  so  overworked  and 
understaffed  that,  for  security  reasons,  prisoners  are  almost  constantly  confined  to 
their  cells  with  no  recreation;  and  violent  offenders  sometimes  housed  with  those  fac- 
ing minor  charges,  That  adult  prisoners  endure  such  things  is  bad  enough;  that  we 
subject  children  to  them  is  shameful." 

— The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
June  28.  1989 

No  justice,  no  mercy 

“Is  this  what  American  justice  has  been  reduced  to?  Imposing  the  death  penalty  on  a 
menUlly  retarded  man  with  the  reasoning  power  of  a seven-year-old?  Permitting  the 
execution  of  a person  who  killed  at  16?  Denying  an  impoverished  defendant  access  to  a 
state-paid  lawyer  for  an  appeal  of  a capital  sentence?  Several  deplorable  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  recently  pushed  America's  application  of  the  death  penalty  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a civilized  nation.  Discarding  legal  logic  to  indulge  the  pubUc's  de- 
mand for  convicts'  blood,  the  Court  ignores  its  own  standard  for  defining  ‘cruel  and 
unusual  punishment'  barred  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  state  is  forbidden  to  impose  a 
penalty  that  goes  beyond  'those  evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  a maturing  society,’  then  America  should  bar  the  execution  of  those  who  lack 
the  adult  judgment  or  mental  ability  to  comprehend  their  crimes.” 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
June  28,  1989 


Hail  hate-crimes  bills 

"It  would  be  easy  to  minimize  the  achievement  represented  by  the  two  hate-crimes 
bills  that  Gov.  Bob  Martinez  signed  into  law  this  week.  At  first  glance  they  might  ap- 
pear to  be  just  another  example  of  motherhood-and-apple-pie  legislation  that’s  easy  to 
pass.  Tallahassee,  after  all.  has  no  registered  lobbyists  on  behalf  of  hate  and  bigotry. 
Yet  the  bills'  fate  was  in  doubt  until  the  end.  One  requires  police  agencies  to  file 
reports  and  keep  sUtistics  on  crimes  that  seem  to  be  motivated  by  racial  or  religious 
prejudice.  The  other  increases  the  penalties  for  such  crimes  and  makes  it  easier  for  the 
victims  to  collect  extra  damages  through  civil  lawsuits.  Now  that  these  bills  have 
been  signed  into  law.  two  steps  remain.  First,  police  personnel  need  special  training  to 
carry  out  these  laws.  The  second  step  may  be  harder;  Lawmakers  next  year  should 
revisit  the  hate-crimes  issue  and  add  the  category  of  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice 
against  the  victim's  ‘sexual  orientation.'  The  bills'  sponsors  this  year  deliberately 
omitted  that  category  for  fear  of  scuttling  the  bills  altogether.  Yet  an  apparent  rise  in 
■gay-bashing'  since  the  advent  of  the  AIDS  crisis  suggests  a growing  need  to  target 
all  forms  of  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice  and  hate." 

— The  Miami  Herald 
June  28.  1989 


Employees  who  work  on  clandestine-lab 
deUils  should  be  thoroughly  screened  to 
determine  their  fitness  for  the 
assignments. 

Many  state  health  and  labor  safety 
agencies  also  enforce  laws  governing 
hazardous-materials  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion  (DOT)  regulates  the  packaging  and 
transportation  of  hazardous  substances. 
Operations  involving  hazardous- 
substance  storage,  disposal,  and  site 
cleanup  are  governed  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980  as  amended. 

Trial  and  error  over  the  past  five  years 
has  led  a number  of  police  agencies  to 
develop  a structured  set  of  procedures  for 
raiding  and  seizing  a clandestine  lab. 
Pioneered  by  some  key  states  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  raid 
and  seizure  procedures  involve  the 
following  stages: 

1 Pre-raid  Planning.  The  pre-raid  plan 
should  include  standard  drug-raid 
strategies  as  well  as  plans  for  dealing 
with  hazardous  materials. 

1 Initial  Entry.  A team  similar  to  a 
SWAT  unit  secures  the  lab  site,  arrests 
suspects,  and  removes  them  to  an  uncon- 
taminated location.  This  team  wears 
equipment  that  protects  against 
chemical  exposure  and  violence  by  the 
suspects.  Members  must  be  trained  to 
recognize  lab-related  dangers  such  as  a 
highly  flammable  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  the  presence  of  booby  traps. 

^ Site  Assessment.  Once  the  lab  is 
secure,  an  assessment  team  enters  to  ap- 
praise hazards.  This  team  must  always 
include  a qualified  chemist.  The  team 
also  wears  protective  equipment  and, 
often,  breathing  apparatus.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  determining  the  presence  and 
levels  of  toxic  or  explosive  gases  or 
vapors,  determining  oxygen  levels,  and 
deactivating  and  ventilating  the  lab. 

1 Processing  and  Dismantling  the  Lab. 
The  processing  team  consists  of  ex- 
perienced chemists  and  crime-lab  person- 
nel. This  team,  which  also  wears  protec- 
tive equipment,  is  used  to  identify,  docu- 
ment and  collect  evidence  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

As  the  last  two  stages  indicate, 
chemists  are  an  integral  part  of 
clandestine  lab  raids  and  seizures,  both 
to  determine  the  potential  hazards 
associated  with  exposure  to  toxic 
substances  and  to  document  the 
manufacturing  process  used  in  the  illegal 
lab.  Chemists  have  also  been  used  to  in- 
terview suspects  outside  the  lab  to  obtain 
an  accurate  history  of  the  manufacturing 
process.  Sometimes  a illegal  drug 
“chemist"  is  more  likely  to  open  up  to 
another  chemist. 


One  of  the  key  positions  recommended 
to  oversee  clandestine  lab  raids  and 
seizures  is  a safety  officer.  This  officer  en- 
sures that  essential  personnel  wear  pro- 
tective equipment;  reports  exposure 
situations,  and  supervises  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  substances,  decon- 
tamination of  personnel,  and  site  clean- 
up. This  individual  should  compile  a 
report  of  the  hazardous  substances  found 
and  possible  contamination  of  the  site, 
and  forward  this  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  or  state  environmental/ 


health  agency  or  to  a regional  EPA  office. 

It  is  also  recommended  that,  a part  of 
the  pre-raid  planning,  the  raid  coordina- 
tor ensure  that  the  team  has  adequate 
backup  from  fire  and  emergency  medical 
personnel.  While  police  agencies  are  just 
now  learning  to  deal  with  hazardous 
substances,  fire  service  agencies  have 
been  training  and  deploying  hazardous- 
materials  units  for  years. 

The  aspect  of  clandestine  labs  that 
may  cause  the  most  problems  and  ex- 
pense for  law  enforcement  in  the  future  is 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  and  disposal. 
Responsibility  for  such  cleanup  and 
disposal  ultimately  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual or  organization  that  produced 
the  waste,  or  first  caused  the  waste  to 
become  subject  to  regulation.  The  EPA 
has  ruled  that  DEA  is  the  "generator”  of 
hazardous  wastes  from  clandestine  labs 
it  handles,  making  DEA  legally  liable  for 
cleanup  and  disposal. 

In  response  to  this  problem.  DEA  con- 
tracts with  a licensed  hazardous-waste 
disposal  company  to  remove  chemicals, 
equipment  and  glassware  from  the  lab 
site.  The  hazardous  substances  are 
carefully  packed  and  transported  to 
storage  or  disposal  facilities.  Non- 
evidentiary  substances  are  destroyed. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  growing  im- 
pact of  the  hazardous  wastes  produced 
from  clandestine  labs.  Congress  created  a 
Federal  interagency  task  force  to  address 
the  problem.  Under  authority  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  the  task  force  is 
to  formulate,  test,  and  implement  a pro- 
gram for  cleanup  and  disposal  of  hazar- 
dous wastes  produced  by  clandestine 
labs.  This  task  force  has  proposed 
guidelines  to  help  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  better  manage  the 
cleanup  and  disposal  of  such  wastes. 

While  law  enforcement  is  struggling  to 
deal  with  hazardous-substance  issues 
and  laws,  some  of  the  programs  im- 
plemented by  DEA  and  a few  states  may 
be  helpful.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance has  funded  four  states  and  one  city 
to  de  velop  model  clandestine  lab  pro- 
grams: California.  Washington.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
Several  of  these  have  worked  with  DEA 
to  develop  certified  safety  training  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  guidelines  in  lab  cleanup  and 
hazardous-waste  disposal  are  available 
from  the  DEA/EPA  task  force.  In  addi- 
tidh.  the  Institute  for  Law  and  Justice 
and  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
provide  overview  training  on  in- 
vestigating and  handling  clandestine 
labs. 

The  law  of  hazardous  waste  is  new  for 
police.  It  is  also  an  area  of  the  law  that 
holds  a significant  potential  of  civil 
liability  for  police  employers  in  terms  of 
claims  by  injured  workers,  fines  by 
OSHA  and  EPA,  and  lawsuits  by  the 
public. 

In  summary,  law  enforcement  must 
better  prepare  to  deal  with  clandestine 
drug  labs.  Few  comprehensive  guidelines 
for  law  enforcement  exist. 


Edward  F.  Connors  3d,  the  president  of 
the  Institute  for  Law  and  Justice  Inc., 
has  nearly  20  years  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement. He  is  currently  the  director  of 
the  Narcotics  Control  Technical  Assis- 
tance Program  for  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance. 
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In  the  nearly  25  years  that  Robert  Stutman  has  been  in- 
volved in  drug  enforcement,  he  has  witnessed  firstha..^. 
the  recent  evolution  of  the  illegal  narcotics  trade.  When 
he  became  the  head  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  in  1985,  the  office  ui05 
known  within  the  agency  as  the  "Bureau  of  Heroin. 
"Wecouldn 't  make  cocaine  cases,  "Stutman  recalls  wry- 
ly. "Now. . - the  majority  of  our  cases  are  cocaine. " 

Stutman,  who  arrived  in  New  York  shortly  before  the 
onset  of  the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  in  1986,  has  also  seen 
the  crack  trade  transformed  from  what  he  once  called  a 
"cottage  industry"  into  a burgeoning  growth  industry 
that  follows  more  closely  the  traditional  patterns  of 
organized  crime.  A t the  time,  he  recalls,  there  was  a "ma- 
jor debate"  among  law  enforcers  over  whether  to  go  after 
small-time  drug  traffickers.  "There  were  over  25,000 
crack  traffickers  in  New  York  in  1986,  ” soys  Stutman, 
"and  most  of  them  would  not  meet  the  criteria  IDEA] 
would  normally  go  by. " The  only  good  thing  that  has 
come  from  the  development  of  the  crack  cocaine  trade  in- 
to a limited  number  of  powerful,  tightly  knit  organiza- 
tions, he  says,  is  that  now  there  are  "discernible 
targets"  for  the  DEA  to  focus  on,  making  the  agency's 
job  that  much  cosier  But  he  is  quick  to  add,  "Crack  is  so 
available  in  the  city  and  has  been  so  deleterious. . .1 
don't  know  how  you  could  say  that  anything  is  good 
news  about  crack.  ” 


Controlled  at  the  local  level  mainly  by  Dominican  and 
Jamaican  trafficking  rings,  cocaineis  controlled  interna- 
tionally by  Colombian  cartels,  which  Stutman  calls  "the 
most  vicious,  the  strongest  organized  criminal  group 
we'veeverdealt  with."  They  are  so  strong,  he  points  out, 
that  even  the  Mafia  was  unwilling  to  take  them  on  in  a 
battle  for  control  of  the  drug  trade.  Likewise  the  Chinese 
who  now  control  most  of  the  heroin  entering  this  coun- 
try. The  Mafia  stepped  aside  — coaxed,  of  course,  by 
some  vigorous  prosecutions  ~ and  /landed  the  heroin 
trade  to  the  Chinese  without  a fight. 

But  while  the  forgets  of  the  anti-drug  warriors  are  now 
better  defined  and  more  limited  in  number,  foreign 
policy  hasa  "tremendous"  effect  on  the  DEA's  inability 
to  apprehend  drug  kingpins,  particularly  insofar  as  ex- 
tradition is  concerned  "We  indicted  40  people"  in  the 
largest  crack-distribution  organization  m New  York, 
Stutman  notes,  "and  . .11  or  12  were  residing  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  So  far  we  haven't  gotten  one  of 
them  back. " The  same  holds  true  for  international  traf- 
fickers. "Every  head  of  every  major  Colombian  cartel 
has  been  indicted  somewhere  in  the  United  States," 
says  Stutman.  "The  problem  is  that  we  can't  get  them 
back  here. " 

Vt'^/ien  it  comes  to  the  international  front  in  the  drug 
war,  Stutman  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  After 


graduating  from  Providence  College,  he  worked  for  one 
year  for  the  (,'entral  Intelligence  Agency,  after  which  he 
became  a special  o^enf  with  the  old  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  — one  of  DEA's  predecessor  agencies  — in 
196.5  In  1971  he  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  DEA 's  Inter- 
national Training  Division,  a position  he  held  for  five 
years.  Subsequently,  as  the  agency's  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Affairs,  he  helped  initiate  and  write  drug- 
enforcement  legislation  and  traveled  overseas  frequent- 
ly with  members  of  Congress  as  a consultant  on  interna- 
tionai  drug  problems.  In  1979  he  became  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  of  the  Boston  field  office,  where  he  served  until 
reassigned  to  DEA 's  flagship  bureau  in  New  York. 

But  that  will  soon  he  coming  to  an  end 

iStutman  soys  he  will  be  leaving  DEA  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  seek  out  new  and  different  challenges  after  25 
years  of  drug  en/orcemenf  work.  He  will,  however,  still 
6e  actively  involved  in  the  war  of  drugs,  although  on  the 
demand  side  rather  than  the  supply  side.  Stutman  is 
hoping  to  start  a consultin/f  firm  that  will  help  corpora- 
tions deal  with  internal  drug  problems  — problems  that 
he  says  is  costing  the  private  sector  $60  billion  annually. 
In  that  vein,  he  plans  to  design  meaningful  employee- 
assistance  programs  and  assist  corporations  doing 
business  with  the  Government  to  meet  the  new  Federal 
guidelines  for  a drug-free  workplace. 


“The  real  question  was  why  did 
the  Mafia  allow  the  Colombians 
to  run  the  cocaine  traffic,  and 
the  answer  is  that  they  weren’t 
going  to  take  them  on.” 


Robert  M. 

stutman 

Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  s 

New  York  field  office 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  A few  years  ago,  you 
described  the  distribution  network  for  crack  as  a “cot- 
tage industry.”  Would  that  description  still  apply? 

STUTMAN:  No,  it's  changed.  There  are  now  major 
distributing  organizations  patterned  after  organized 
crime,  and  in  some  cases  actually  run  by  these  people. 

LEN:  Does  that  change  make  it  easier  for  the  DEA  to  do 
its  job? 

STUTMAN:  Well,  it  means  we  have  more  discernible 
targets.  I'm  not  sure  it's  easier  to  deal  with.  It  s set  up 
along  the  Unes  of  regular  drug-distribution  organiza- 
tions. There  are  a number  of  people  who  are  in  charge, 
and  you  have  more  and  more  people  as  you  go  down  the 
line. 


LEN:  EarUer  this  year,  a drug  ring  was  broken  in 
Chicago  — a group  that  was  said  to  be  using  F ortune  500 
type  business  practices. . . 

STUTMAN:  I don’t  know  why  the  media  picked  up  on 
that.  That  happens  all  the  time.  The  Colombians  have 
been  doing  that  for  six  or  eight  years. 

LEN:  Are  the  Colombians  still  in  charge  once  the  crack 
reaches  the  marketplace? 

STUTMAN:  They're  in  charge  of  the  cocaine  business. 
Eventually.  Colombians  obviously  sell  to  non- 
Colombians.  and  when  they  sell  to  non-Colombians  is 
generally  when  crack  is  made.  The  two  ethnic  groups 
that  are  generally  in  charge  of  crack  in  New  York  are  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jamaicans.  Some  Dominicans 
bring  in  their  own  cocaine,  but  a lot  of  them  get  their 
coke  from  Colombians  and  then  simply  make  it  into 


crack.  What  has  made  it  easier  for  us  as  an  agency  is 
that  at  least  now  we  have  discernible  targets.  When  the 
crack  industry  first  started  in  New  York,  there  was  a 
major  debate  amongst  law  enforcement,  Do  we.  as  the 
Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  whose 
primary  function  is  to  go  after  major  interstate 
organizations,  deplete  our  Umited  manpower  by  going 
after  organizations  that  would  not  normaUy  meet  our 
criteria?  That  was  the  major  problem  we  had.  There 
were  over  26.000  crack  traffickers  in  New  York  in  1986. 
and  most  of  them  would  not  meet  the  criteria  we  would 
normally  go  by.  There  was  a real  management  problem 
within  law  enforcement,  particularly  the  Federal  sector. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  emergence  of  discernible 
targets  has  certainly  made  our  job  easier  and  has  done 
away  with  the  debate  we  had  early  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  crack  is  so  available  in  the  city  and  has  been  so 
deleterious  to  the  city,  I don't  know  how  you  could  say 
that  anything  is  good  news  about  crack. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“I  personally  think 
it  is  wrong  to  lie  to 
the  media  ever, 
period.  Even  to 
protect  a case.  While 
it  may  help  you  on  an 
individual  case,  in  the 
long  run  it  comes 
around  to  kick  you 
in  the  behind.” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

LEN;  You  mentioned  that  the  old-time  organized  crime 
groups  are  now  involved.  Could  you  expand  on  that? 

STUTMAN;  If  you  mean  old-time  Mafia,  the  answer  is 
no.  they  are  not.  Traditional  organized  crime,  the  Mafia, 
while  they  certainly  are  dealing  cocaine  and  get  their  co- 
caine from  Colombians  just  like  everyone  else,  they  are 
generally  not  dealing  crack,  And  while  they  used  to  con- 
trol the  heroin  traffic  — and  by  control  1 mean  the  impor- 
tation — they  no  longer  control  that,  They're  still  in- 
volved in  heroin  distribution,  but  at  lower  levels,  and 
they  generally  get  their  heroin  from  primary  sources 
like  the  Chinese. 

LEN:  Are  heroin  and  crack  dealers  using  the  same 
distribution  networks  to  any  extent? 

STUTMAN:  No.  It's  completely  separate.  To  amend 
that,  if  you're  talking  about  the  lower  levels,  sometimes 
they  are  the  same.  Crack  groups  will  sell  heroin  and 
heroin  groups  will  sell  crack.  But  that’s  at  the  lower 
levels.  If  you're  talking  about  the  level  that  we  usually 
work  at,  which  are  international  groups,  one  is  Latin 
American,  almost  exclusively  Colombian,  and  the  other . 
at  least  in  New  York,  is  generally  Chinese. 

Fear  of  the  Colombians 

LEN:  Do  you  ever  see  these  two  separate  networks  com- 
ing together  to  form  one  all-powerful  drug  monopoly? 

STUTMAN:  I guess  anything  can  happen,  but  1 really 
don't  see  that  happening.  The  real  question  for  a while 
was  why  did  the  Mafia  allow  the  Colombians  to  run  the 
cocaine  traffic,  and  why  did  the  Mafia  allow  the  Chinese 
to  take  over  heroin,  and  the  answer  is  that  they  weren’t 
going  to  take  them  on. 

LEN:  Are  they  that  dangerous,  that  even  the  Mafia 
didn't  want  to  fool  around  with  them? 

STUTMAN:  Oh.  I think  so.  I think  the  Colombians  have 
a history  of  being  the  most  vicious,  the  strongest 
organized  criminal  group  we’ve  ever  dealt  with. 

LEN:  Slowly  but  increasingly,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. usually  retired  ones,  are  raising  the  issue  of 
decriminalization  of  drugs. . . 

STUTMAN:  I know  of  two  law  enforcement  officials 
who  are  talking  about  that.  So  I think  your  statement  is 
unnecessarily  broad  if  just  two  out  of  the  thousands  of 
retired  police  officials  are  speaking  out  on  this. 

LEN:  Given  the  extensive  list  of  outlawed  drugs,  how  do 
the  DEA's  priorities  shape  up? 

STUTMAN:  Clearly  cocaine,  and  you’ve  got  to  realize 
that  that  is  an  unbelievably  major  change,  certainly  for 
this  office.  When  I came  to  this  office  four  years  ago.  the 
nickname  for  this  office  within  the  DEA  was  the 
"Bureau  of  Heroin."  We  could  not  make  cocaine  cases. 
Now.  1 guess,  the  majority  of  our  cases  are  cocaine.  It’s 
the  same  thing  nationally.  We  have  gone  from  only  con- 


centrating on  heroin  to  where  we  nowconcentraU-  on  co- 
caine and  heroin,  as  well  as  the  other  drugs. 

LEN:  Is  heroin  going  out  of  style  in  this  country? 

STUTMAN:  I think  it  was  leveling  off  for  a while,  but 
we  are  getting  such  a tremendous  influx  of  heroin  now. 
so  pure,  that  it  is  going  to  be  coming  back  into  style.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  you  should  never  do  in  the  law  en- 
forcement business  is  to  make  predictions,  but  if  I were 
U)  make  one.  1 would  say  that  the  next  two  to  three  years 
you  will  see  a resurgence  of  heroin. 

In  bed  with  the  bad  guys 

LEN:  Some  scholars  believe  that  law  enforcement's 
deepening  involvement  in  the  war  on  drugs  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  are  in- 
extricably linked,  with  informants  having  to  put 
together  bigger  and  bigger  drug  packages  in  order  to  re- 
main in  good  stead  with  the  police.  The  argument  then 
suggests  that  this  unholy  alliance  of  lawbreakers  and 
law  enforcers  has  almost  gotten  to  a point  where  law  en- 
forcement is  abetting  the  movement  of  drugs  into  and 
within  this  country. . . 

STUTMAN:  That’s  the  most  ridiculous  philosophy  I ’ve 
ever  heard,  and  I 'd  like  to  see  a list  of  scholars  who 
would  support  that.  Has  there  always  been  an  alliance 
between  law  enforcement  and  informants?  Absolutely, 
and  there  always  will  be.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  Marie 
Rosen,  or  Father  O'Brien,  or  Rabbi  Schwartz,  could  tell 
me  all  about  drug  trafficking  in  this  particular  area.  Y ou 
can't,  because  you’re  not  involved.  We  have  to  deal  with 
someone  who's  involved,  and  that  s the  basis  not  of  law 
enforcement,  but  intelligence.  You  could  make  the  same 
allegation  about  any  intelligence  agency.  Therefore,  we 
have  always  caught  the  heat  of  "you're  in  bed  with  these 
people."  Of  course  we  are.  The  difference,  however,  is 
that  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  judgment  as  to  how  far  you 
go  and  how  far  you  don’t  go.  So  It  is  not  the  norm, 
number  one.  and  number  two,  for  us  to  put  drugs  into 
the  traffic  — in  other  words,  let  a load  go  — we  rarely 
ever  do  it,  and  when  we  do,  the  level  of  approvals  must 
go  up  so  high  and  there’s  so  much  paperwork  that  it  is  a 
major,  major  enforcement  decision. 

LEN:  It  was  reported  not  long  ago  in  Texas  that  drug  en- 
forcement agents  were  letting  loads  into  the  country, 
oeienetbly  to  protect  ongoing  investigations,  and  then 


media  is  hounding  you  with  questions  about  a certain 
case. . . 

STUTMAN:  I have  no  problems  sitting  down  with  the 
media  and  saying.  "Look,  here's  what  we've  got.  here's 
the  situation,  and  if  you  pursue  this  you  will  cause  a real 
problem  for  us.  and  here’s  why.”  I have  never  dealt  with 
a legitimate  reporter  or  news  organization  that  would 
not  work  with  us  in  such  an  instance.  Never.  I find  most 
media  very  responsible. 

LEN:  How  far  would  you  go  to  protect  an  agent? 

STUTMAN:  That's  a loaded  question. 

LEN:  Let’s  say  you  have  an  agent  in  a hot  situation,  and 
there’s  a genuine  potential  for  him  or  her  to  be  killed. . ■ 

STUTMAN:  That's  every  undercover  agent.  It's  part  of 
the  business.  If  there  is  a particularly  dangerous  situa- 
tion. a couple  of  basic  concepts  apply.  Number  one.  no 
case  is  worth  an  agent’s  life.  Period.  I don  t care  how  big 
the  case  is.  I don't  care  if  I 'm  going  to  get  a sale  from  Joe 
Valachi  from  the  grave.  It  ain’t  worth  it.  So  we'll  back 
out.  If  Joe  Valachi’s  selling  dope  today,  he'll  be  selling 
dope  tomorrow.  We’ll  get  him  some  other  time.  That's 
number  one.  Number  two.  if  you  are  relating  back  to  the 
media  question,  again.  I can  only  repeat  what  I told  you 
before.  Some  may  think  I’m  naive,  but  I can  certainly 
tell  you  that  in  my  four  years  in  New  York,  we've  had 
situations  where  the  media  has  come  upon  investiga- 
tions where  it  would  not  have  been  helpful  for  the  in- 
vestigation to  be  publicized,  and  I can  honestly  tell  you 
that  in  every  one  of  those  cases  we  have  sat  down  either 
with  the  reporter  or  the  reporter  and  editors,  and  I have 
never  in  four  years  had  any  case  jeopardized  in  that 
sense.  1 think  it  was  generally  the  same,  although  I 
don’t  remember  it  as  well,  during  the  six  years  I was  in 
Boston. 

Misplaying  the  role 

LEN:  Most  law  enforcement  agencies  tell  their  under- 
cover officers  that  they  may  never  take  drugs  during  an 
investigation,  even  if  refusing  to  do  so  puts  the  officer  in 
imminent  peril.  What  can  an  agent  do  when  the  choice 
comes  down  to  protecting  his  life  or  protecting  his  job? 

STUTMAN;  Again,  you’re  asking  me  to  answer  a 
hypothetical  question.  I ’ ve  never  heard  of  it  happening. 


“We  can’t  compete  with  the  dollars  that  the  drug  peddlers 
have,  so  it’s  not  that  we  pay  more  than  the  dope  peddlers 
can.” 


orchestrating  staged  busts  and  seizures  by  local  police 
chiefs  and  sheriffs,  who  went  slightly  crazy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  intercepting  such  large  hauls  of  drugs. . . 

STUTMAN:  The  police  chiefs  didn’t  go  crazy;  the  media 
went  crazy.  I 'm  not  saying  the  media  was  wrong,  by  the 
way.  But  that’s  a different  thing  from  what  you  said.  In 
the  particular  case  you’re  talking  about,  which  took 
place  in  the  Houston  area,  the  DEA  and  Customs  were 
responsible  for  a load  coming  in,  but  it  was  seized  by  the 
local  and  state  police.  The  local  and  state  police  knew  ex- 
actly what  was  going  on.  The  difference  is  that  they  then 
told  the  media,  in  order  to  protect  the  informant,  that  it 
was  a cold  hit  by  local  and  state  police.  I'm  not  saying 
that  what  they  did  was  right.  I personally  think  it  is 
wrong  to  lie  to  the  media  ever,  period.  Even  to  protect  a 
case.  But  the  mistake  that  was  made  — if  there  was  a 
mistake  made  — was  very  different  from  saying  that  we 
either  put  drugs  into  the  traffic  or  we  engineered  loads 
coming  in.  or  we  lied  to  the  state  and  local  police.  Our  on- 
ly sin  in  that  particular  instance  was  in  not  telling  the 
complete  truth  to  the  media. 

LEN:  Do  you  still  do  that? 

STUTMAN:  This  office  has  never,  ever,  done  it.  In  the 
four  years  that  I’ve  been  here  we  have  not  only  never 
lied  to  the  media,  we  haven't  misled  the  media  by  omis- 
sion. I have  always  felt  that  while  it  may  help  you  on  an 
individual  case,  in  the  long  run  it  comes  around  to  kick 
you  in  the  behind.  It  simply  isn’t  worth  my  credibility 
with  the  media,  and  this  office's  credibility  with  the 
media. 

LEN:  Let’s  say  an  agent's  life  is  in  danger,  and  the 


It  may  be  a choice  of  whether  the  case  is  made  or  not, 
depending  on  whether  he  uses  drugs.  That  may  be  a real 
choice.  And  if  that  becomes  the  choice,  the  answer  is 
simple:  You  take  a walk.  I can’t  remember  any  case 
where  the  choice  was  “either  you  use  this  dope  or  I'll  kill 
you."  If  that  ever  came  about,  obviously  the  answer  is 
that  you  use  the  dope.  But  that’s  not  even  the  issue.  I 
guess  it  could  happen  if  the  officer  or  agent  misplays  his 
role  and  puts  himself  in  that  position.  Our  agents  are 
taught  from  the  first  day  they  go  to  agents’  school  not  to 
put  themselves  in  that  position. 

LEN;  Many  law  enforcement  agencies  have  seen  their 
personnel  fall  to  the  temptations  of  drug-related  corrup- 
tion. What  kinds  of  policies  and  controls  does  the  DEA 
have  in  place  to  keep  agents  on  the  straight  and  narrow? 

STUTMAN:  We  can’t  compete  with  the  dollars  that  the 
drug  peddlers  have,  so  it 's  not  that  we  pay  more  than  the 
dope  peddlers  can.  It  really  boils  down  to  two  separate 
issues.  Number  one.  we  try  to  build  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  our  agents  where  they  are  proud  of  the  job  they 
are  doing  and  proud  of  who  they  are.  And  it  has  always 
been  my  feeling  that  morale  is  high  when  people  feel 
good  about  who  they  are  and  what  they’re  doing,  and 
the  potential  for  corruption  then  becomes  far  less.  I have 
worked  very  hard  in  this  office  to  bring  that  about.  I 
think  it’s  important  that  every  agent  in  this  office 
knows  that  the  public  feels  good  about  who  DEA  is  and 
the  job  they’re  doing.  It's  very  important  for  us  to  have 
the  public  awareness  and  the  credibility  that  comes 
about  only  through  using  the  media. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  is  that  we  are  not 
naive,  and  we  know  that  despite  everything  else  there  is 
a potential  for  corruption.  We've  been  in  business  since 
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LEN  interview: 

1932  — the  same  agency,  just  different  names  — and  we 
have  made  every  mistake  there  is  to  make.  So  we  have 
set  up  systems  that  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  an 
agent  to  become  corrupt.  In  fact,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  local  police  have  when  they  come  to  work 
with  us  on  a task  force  is  getting  used  to  paperwork  and 
regulations  that  they  have  to  put  up  with  when  they  get 
involved  in  a case. 

Working  at  getting  aiong 

LEN:  Your  counterpart  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
FBI  said  there’s  more  cooperation  among  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  this  area  than  he's  seen  anywhere  else. 
Would  you  agree? 

STUTMAN:  Absolutely.  Right  on  the  money. 

LEN:  Why  is  that?  After  all,  this  field  can  be  very  com- 
petitive and  turf-conscious.  What  is  it  about  this 
jurisdiction  that  makes  it  all  click? 

STUTMAN:  You  have  a group  of  senior  managers  who, 
frankly,  have  put  petty  jealousies  aside  and  who  work 
together  for  the  betterment  of  the  citizens.  You  cannot 
legislate  cooperation  from  Washington.  The  FBI  and 
DEA  can  sign  all  the  agreements  and  protocols  they 
want  in  Washington.  I am  a firm  believer  that  it  is  the 
senior  management  on  the  scene  that  makes  or  breaks 
cooperation.  And  this  was  not  always  the  case.  As  you 
know,  at  one  time  the  DEA  and  FBI  and  Customs  and 
the  police  department  were  at  each  other  terribly.  Ab- 
solutely not  any  more. 

LEN;  Why  couldn’t  that  teamwork  be  duplicated  else- 
where, if  it  hasn’t  been  already? 

STUTMAN:  I don’t  know.  I can  only  tell  you  what  goes 
on  in  New  York.  It  works  here  I will  also  tell  you  that 
getting  along  is  a lot  of  hard  work.  I mean,  there  are  days 
when  my  deputy,  who  has  the  primary  point  on  working 
cases,  will  talk  three  or  four  times  in  a day  with  his 
equivalent  at  the  FBI . They  have  terrible  fights.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  they  work  out  the  issues  and  they  go  on  to 
the  next  issue.  It's  a lot  easier  to  say  “screw  the  FBI, 
we're  going  to  do  what  we  want  to  do."  He  wouldn’t 
have  to  spend  all  that  time  on  the  phone.  Getting  along 
is  hard  work.  People  who  think  that  getting  along  is  go- 
ing to  be  easy,  that  we'll  just  shake  hands  and 
everything  will  be  a bed  of  roses  from  then  on.  they're 
very  naive. 

LEN;  Task  force  operations  have  generally  been  quite 
successful,  and  they  do  tend  to  generate  a lot  of  media 
coverage.  How  does  one  go  about  sharing  the  credit  for 
that? 

STUTMAN;  Every  case  that  is  made  by  the  joint  task 
force  is  advertised  as  a task  force  case,  and  it  is  always 
made  very  clear  that  the  task  force  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  entities:  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  New  York  State  Police,  and  the  DEA. 
Generally  I happen  to  take  the  lead  on  the  press  con- 
ferences for  the  very  simple  reason  that  DEA  runs  the 
task  force  operationally.  We  don’t  set  policy  for  the  task 
force.  The  policy  is  set  by  a board  made  up  of  myself. 
(New  York  City  Police  Commissioner!  Ben  Ward,  and 
(New  York  State  Police  Superintendent!  Tom  Constan- 
tine. 

LEN:  Where  does  the  FBI  fit  in  to  all  this? 

STUTMAN:  We  have  other  cases  and  other  task  forces 
that  we  work  with  the  FBI.  They're  not  quite  so  formal 
as  the  joint  task  force.  If  itisajointDEA-FBI  case,  then 
quite  frankly  whoever  is  the  lead  agency  takes  the  lead 
in  the  press  conference.  Both  of  us  strive  very  hard  to 
give  the  other  agency  more  than  its  due  credit.  I have  no 
problem  working  joint  cases  with  the  FBI  and  saying 
they’re  the  lead  agency.  And  I would  guess  that  (New 
York  FBI  head!  Jini  Fox  has  no  prob!em  working  joint 
cases  with  us  and  saying  we're  the  lead  agency. 

LEN:  So  it’s  personalities,  then? 

STUTMAN:  I 'm  not  sure  it’s  personalities;  it's  manage- 
ment. We  have  been  through  three  FBI  heads  since  I’ve 
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been  here,  starling  with  Tom  Scheer.  and  Tom  and  1 
became  very  good  personal  friends,  so  maybe  we  set  the 
tone  that’s  carried  through  John  Hogan  and  now  Jim 
Fox.  The  relationships  have  not  changed.  I think  it  has 
to  be  an  agency  commitment  within  the  office  that  we 
are  not  going  to  put  up  with  that  same  old  crap.  And  the 
agents  down  the  line  have  to  know  it  too. 

The  high  cost  of  living 

LEN:  How  do  agents  feel  when  the  Government  awards 
FBI  personnel  in  New  York  a 25-percent  cost-of-living 
increase? 

STUTMAN:  That’s  caused  a terrible  morale  problem, 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  FB I agents  here.  The  agents 
are  very  upset  about  it.  I'm  very  upset  about  it.  but  you 
don’t  blame  the  agents  who  are  here.  Frankly.  I think 
the  way  most  of  our  people  look  at  it  is,  “I  wish  we  had  it. 
and  we  should  have  it.  but  that  doesn't  mean  I want  to 
take  it  away  from  them. " We  should  be  on  the  same  level 
as  them. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  movement  to  address  this  imbalance? 

STUTMAN:  There  is  a national  board  looking  at  the 
overall  issue  of  cost  of  living  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment in  general.  If  it  comes  about,  as  some  people 
believe  it  will,  it  will  adjust  salaries  across  the  United 
States  based  on  cost-of-living  factors.  People  feel  that's 


ted  all  kinds  of  intelligence  and  information,  we  even 
have  a couple  of  people  as.signed  to  his  office.  So  far  he 
has  not  been  in  an  op°ralional  mode,  other  than  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area.  He  has  been  in  an  intelligence- 
gathering mode,  which  I think  is  appropriate, 

LEN:  Given  Bennett's  background,  which  is  not  in  law 
enforcement,  can  he  actually  control  the  many  agencies 
involved  in  this  area? 

STUTMAN:  I’m  not  sure  he  was  meant  to  control,  I 
think  his  job  was  meant  to  forge  compromises.  The 
legislation  does  not  give  him  line  authority  over  any  of 
the  agencies.  He  has  authority  over  some  of  the  budget 
processes,  hut  not  line  authority, 

LEN;  In  talking  with  police  chiefs  of  some  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  they’re  apparently  upset  that  Federal  law 
enforcement  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  their  needs, 
even  though  drugs  and  gangs  and  automatic  weapons 
are  showing  up  on  their  street.s  just  as  in  the  larger 
cities.  Does  your  office’s  work  curry  beyond  the  city 
limits  of  New  York? 

STUTMAN:  We  have  offices  in  nine  cities  in  New  York 
state,  including  Albany.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  etc.  I wish 
I hud  enough  agents  to  spread  around  to  all  these  very 
legitimate  problems,  I'm  not  denigrating  their  prob- 
lem.s.  It’s  just  that  we  have  a finite  number  of  agents, 
and  you  have  to  make  a decision  as  to  where  it  makes  the 


“We  have  a finite  number  of  agents,  and  you  have  to  make 
a decision  as  to  where  it  makes  the  most  sense  to  use 
those  agents.” 


the  way  to  go.  as  opposed  to  picking  out  a single  city  and 
giving  raises.  Y ou  're  beginning  to  see  some  real  manage- 
ment problems  within  the  FBI  because  of  that  par- 
ticular issue.  Interestingly,  New  York  is  not  the  highest 
cost-of-living  city.  Orange  County.  Calif.,  right  outside 
of  L.A.,  is  higher.  San  Francisco  may  be  higher.  Boston 
is  almost  as  high  as  New  York.  How  do  you  justify  giv- 
ing guys  in  New  York  cost-of-living  adjustments  when 
there  are  people  living  in  higher  cost  areas  who  don't  get 
it?  The  bottom  line  is,  1 ’m  tickled  that  they  got  it.  I wish 
we’d  gotten  it. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a problem  with  attrition? 

STUTMAN:  We  lose  very  few  agents,  and  that  was  true 
when  the  FBI  first  made  their  pitch  to  get  their  raise. 
They  had  a very  high  attrition  rate,  and  we  didn’t.  We 
have  a higher  esprit  de  corps,  I don’t  know  (laughs/.  It’s 
a cheap  shot  at  Jim  Fox,  maybe,  and  it’s  not  necessarily 
true,  but  it's  an  interesting  question.  We  just  happen  to 
have  a very  low  attrition  rate. 

LEN;  How  does  U.S.  foreign  policy  affect  the  operations 
of  DEA? 

STUTMAN;  I can  only  speak  for  New  York  on  that 
issue,  but  foreign  policy  certainly  affects  things  like  ex- 
tradition — or  the  lack  of  it  — tremendously.  To  give  a 
specific  example  of  how  it  affects  New  York,  we  made  a 
case  against  a crack  organization  that  was  distributing 
about  17.000  vials  of  crack  a day  — the  largest  crack- 
distribution  organization  in  New  York.  We  indicted  the 
top  40  people,  and  of  those  40  I think  11  or  12  were 
residing  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  So  far  we  haven't 
gotten  one  of  them  back.  That  is  a direct  foreign  policy 
issue  that  directly  affects  the  morale  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Every  head  of  every  major  Colombian  cartel  has 
been  indicted  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  The 
problem  is  that  we  can’t  get  them  back  here. 

Orders  from  the  czar 

LEN:  What  impact  has  the  so-called  drug  czar,  William 
Bennett,  had  on  your  agency  and  drug  enforcement 
generally  thus  far.? 

STUTMAN:  None.  But  he's  still  in  a study  period.  His 
job  is  to  submit  to  Congress  on  Sept.  8 a strategy.  We 
have  obviously  worked  very  closely  with  him.  submit- 


most sense  to  use  lho.se  agents.  It  is  our  agency's  deci- 
sion that  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  try  to  police  the 
streets,  ft’s  not  an  appropriate  function  for  Fodt'rai  law 
enforcement,  except  under  the  most  stringent  of  cir- 
cumstances — the  South  Florida  Task  F orce,  for  exam- 
ple. If  Kingston.  N.Y.,  has  a terrible  drug  problem  — 
just  to  use  that  as  an  example  ^ arid  they  happen  to  be 
getting  their  drugs  from  Albany,  or  New  York  City,  or 
wherever,  it  makes  more  sense  for  me  to  use  my  finite 
number  of  agents  against  those  organizations  that  are 
responsible  for  the  drugs  in  New  York  that  eventually 
supply  Kingston,  rather  than  going  to  Kingston  and 
trying  to  work  it  out  up  there  - unless  there  are  specific 
problems,  as  there  sometimes  are.  We  have  worked  very 
closely  with  some  smaller  police  deportments  in  making 
cases.  I think  the  real  approach  to  the  kind  of  problem 
you’re  talking  about  is  the  tnsk  force  approach,  in  which 
I can  uso  a very  finite  number  of  DEA  agents,  where 
those  agents  bring  along  their  expertise  and  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  important  drug  cases, 
and  then  fill  it  out  with  a number  of  state  and  local  agen- 
cies who  have  expertise  at  the  local  level.  Then  you  have 
the  best  of  ail  worlds 

On  the  murder  trail 

LEN;  How  are  things  progressing  with  the  case  of 
Agent  Everett  Hatcher’s  murder? 

STUT'MAN:  The  case  is  really  a dual  case,  one  part  of 
which  is  trying  to  catch  the  primary  suspect.  Obviously 
that's  not  good:  it  won’t  be  good  until  the  day  we  put  the 
handcuffs  on  him.  The  second  half  of  the  case,  however, 
is  putting  together  a prosecutable  murder  case,  because 
we  don't  want  to  have  a su.spect  who  walks  free  after  a 
trial.  That  part  of  the  investigation  is  going  very  well 

LEN:  It’s  been  suggested  that  the  prime  suspect.  Con- 
stabile  Farace.  may  not  even  be  alive  at  this  point.  . . 

STUTMAN:  If  he  isn  i ali\  e,  then  we'redeahng  with  the 
biggest  fools  in  the  world,  because  of  the  amount  of 
pressure  we’re  pulling  on  - pressure  we  wouldn't  be 
putting  on  if  he  were  dead.  These  people  aren't  stupid. 
So  yes.  he  is  absolutely  alive. 

LEN:  And  still  in  this  country? 

STUTMAN:  Absolutely, 
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National  Guardsmen 
nationwide  aiding 
anti-drug  efforts 


Army  (l>  and  Air  National  Guard  members  assist  in  traffic-control  duties  during  a recent  parade  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  permitting  the  deployment  of  more  police  officers  for  anti-crime  functions. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
pie  who  will  see  whai's  been 
found.  Customs  will  do  any  actual 
seizures  and  anwactual  arrests.” 
Dunlap  said. 

•We  re  not  trained  in  Miranda. 
We  re  not  trained  in  seizure  laws. 
We  re  not  policemen  and  we  don  ’t 
want  to  be  policemen.  We  don’t 
think  it’s  an  appropriate  role  for 
us  to  be  out  in  the  streets  doing 
policemen’s  work.  We’re  in  a sup- 
port role  only.”  he  added. 

Dunlap  also  noted  that  Guards- 
men have  not  been  cross- 
deputized  as  Customs  agents,  as 
the  Customs  Service  has  done 
with  the  members  of  some  civilian 
law  enforcement  agencies  . They 
repoj  t to  the  adjutant  generals  in 
each  slate,  who  in  turn  report  to 
their  respective  governors,  but 
both  National  Guard  and  state  of- 
ficials have  a hand  in  developing 
anti-drug  plans. 

They  take  guidance  and  direc- 
tion from  any  law  enforcement 
agency  that  they're  working 
with.’'  Dunlap  said,  That  includes 
special  training  from  Customs  of- 
ficials in  how  to  spot  contraband 
hidden  in  trucks  or  other  con- 
veyances and  how  to  detect  mari- 
juana fields  from  the  air. 

In  drug-plagued  Washington, 
D C.,  where  the  idea  of  calling  in 
the  Guard  to  maintain  order  in 
some  neighborhoods  was  raised 
earlier  this  year.  Guardsmen  have 
begun  performing  administrative 
duties  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  allow  the  deploy- 
ment of  more  officers  on  the 
street.  Dunlap  said. 

Wide  Range  of  Missions 

Maj.  Phyllis  Phipps-Barnes.  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  D C.  Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  said  $2.6 
million  is  being  spent  for  Guard 


duties  in  Washington,  which  has 
received  one  of  the  highest  all(K‘a- 
lions  of  funds  yet  awarded  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  duties  include  traffic  and 
crowd  control  at  parades  and 
street  fairs.  Phipps-Barnes  said, 
but  street  patrols  "are  not  part  of 
our  plan.  ” 

•‘There’s  no  provision  in  the 
plan  for  D C.  National  Guard 
members  to  be  placed  on  the 
streets,  arresting  citizens  or  any 
face-to-face  confrontations  with 
drug  dealers.  However,  the  plan 
includes  a wide  range  of  missions 

— all  in  the  category  of  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 

— in  the  interdiction  and  eradica- 
tion of  illegal  drugs  in  the  nation's 
capital,”  she  said. 

Some  200-250  members  of  the 
D.C.  National  Guard  are  available 
for  local  law  enforcement  officials 
to  tap  as  they  see  fit. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  respond- 
ing to  the  Police  Department.” 
said  Phipps-Barnes.  "When  they 
say  that  they  need  one  thing  or 
another,  then  that’s  what  directs 
us  right  now.” 

Florida  has  received  the  highest 
allotment  of  Defense  Department 
funds,  at  $3.4  million.  That, 
coupled  with  the  involvement  of 
more  than  100  Guardsmen  in 
operations  at  the  state’s  major 
sea  and  airports,  is  helping 
Customs  officials  to  check  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  the  con- 
tainerized freight  entering 
Florida  — as  opposed  to  the  usual 
40  percent,  said  National  Guard 
Lieut.  Ken  Forrester. 

392  Pounds  of  Coke 

Clif  Stallings,  a Customs 
spokesman  based  in  Miami,  said 
the  Guard’s  involvement  in  drug- 
interdiction  operations  has 


resulted  in  the  interception  of  392 
pounds  of  cocaine  grabbed  in 
three  May  seizures  at  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport,  all  on  flights 
that  originated  in  Latin  America. 

Guardsmen  are  also  assisting  in 
operations  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
Norfolk.  Va..  and  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Stallings  told  LEN.  About  80-100 
Guardsmen  are  assisting 
Customs  in  Florida  — to  great  ef- 
fect. he  added. 

•‘It  works  out  good  for  us 
because  it  enables  us  to  concen- 
trate a little  bit  more  on  others  ef- 
forts such  as  'Operation 
Exodus’.”  an  ongoing  Customs 
offensive  against  the  illegal  ex- 
port of  arms  and  high  technology 
from  the  United  States,  said  Stall- 
ings. 

Some  of  the  program's  greatest 
successes  have  come  in  Califor- 
nia, where  a special  operation 
called  “Border  Ranger  II”  was 
completed  on  June  3.  The  pro- 
gram. which  involved  Customs 
and  Border  Patrol  agents.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  members 
of  sheriffs'  departments  in  Im- 
perial. Los  Angeles.  Orange. 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
counties,  focused  on  suspected 


smuggling  vehicles  at  interstate 
checkpoints  and  covert  border 
crossings  in  the  desert,  said  John 
Hensley,  assistant  regional  com- 
missioner for  enforcement  in 
Customs’  Pacific  region. 

New  Intelligence  Gathered 

Anywhere  from  330-400 
Guardsmen  participated  at  any 
given  time  during  the  month-long 
crackdown,  Hensley  told  LEN. 
And  with  the  Guard's  help,  the 
participating  agencies  were  able 
to  glean  new  intelligence  informa- 
tion on  the  methods  and  means 
employed  by  smugglers,  he 
added. 

Hensley  noted  that  in  one 
covert  aspect  of  "Border  Ranger 
11"  not  publicized  by  law  enforce- 
ment  agencies.  Guardsmen 
manned  observations  posts  along 
with  armed  state  or  Federal  peace 
officers  — who  handled  arrests  — 
at  border  checkpoints  from 
Arizona  to  San  Diego.  Some 
donned  camouflage  garb  and  used 
night-vision  goggles  and 
sophisticated  listening  devices  to 
track  smugglers  during  the 
covert  operation. 

In  some  areas,  he  added,  the 


juardsmen  had  to  withstand 
"unforgiving  circumstances,” 
such  as  70-mph  windstorms  and 
wildly  fluctuating  desert 
temperatures. 

Other  Guardsmen  were  used  to 
Inspect  vehicles  at  land  crossings. 
And.  as  in  Florida  and  other 
states,  they  performed  search 
duties  at  the  seaports  of  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

Arrests  are  double  the  number 
they  were  a year  ago  as  a result  of 
National  Guard  assistance  in 
Customs  operations.  Hensley 
said,  with  about  420  arrests  so 
far,  mostly  on  felony  narcotics 
charges. 

Seizures  are  also  twice  last 
year’s  totals,  include  3,100 
pounds  of  marijuana.  971  pounds 
of  cocaine.  7.3  pounds  of  heroin 
and  75,000  doses  of  illegal 
steroids.  Also  seized  were  24 
vehicles.  62  firearms,  and 
$103,000  in  currency.  The  opera- 
tion also  put  a dent  into  the  illegal 
smuggling  of  high-tech  military 
materiel  out  of  the  United  States. 

“They  did  an  outstanding  job. 
both  in  preparation  and  also  in 
Continued  on  Page  15 


pitch  in  with  eviction  of  DC  druggies 


Marshais 

Continued  from  Page  1 
the  drug  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  said  Stanley  Mor- 
ns. the  Di'-ector  of  the  Marshals 
Service.  .Morris  said  that  while 
U.S,  Marshals  have  been  respon- 
sible for  serving  evictions  in  the 
nation's  capital  "since  time  im- 
memorial,” this  effort  was  dif- 
ferent for  its  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  various 
agencies  to  target  sites  where 
drug-trafficking  or  manufactur- 
ing was  believed  to  occur, 

Flak-Jacketed  for  Safety 
Eviction  orders  handed  down 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  turned 
over  to  the  marshals,  who  routine- 
ly carry  out  duties  in  the  District 
that  are  usually  handled  by 
sheriffs  in  other  jurisdictions. 
Since  many  of  the  targeted  loca- 
tions were  believed  to  be  sites  of 
drug-trafficking  or  manufacture 
— based  on  information  for- 
warded to  the  Marshals  by  the 
Washington  police,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  and 


U.S.  Attorney’s  office  — the  20 
Washington-based  marshals  were 
backed  up  by  flak-jacketed  and 
heavily  armed  agents  from  juris- 
dictions around  the  country  to  en- 
sure their  well-being. 

“We  did  it  safely  and  no  one  got 
hurt.”  Morris  said. 

Although  300  residences,  in- 
cluding both  public  housing  units 
and  privately  owned  residences, 
had  been  targeted,  some 
landlords  withdrew  their  eviction 
orders.  Apparently,  said  Demp- 
sey. media  attention  and  word-of- 
mouth  notifications  caused  some 
occupants  to  flee  before  the  mar- 
shals arrived.  About  10  percent  of 
the  residences  were  being  oc- 
cupied illegally  — not  by  their 
original  leaseholders,  he  added. 

About  70  residences  were 
suspected  crackhouses.  Morris 
said  In  addition  to  drugs, 
paraphenalia  and  weapons. 
Dempsey  added,  agents  en- 
countered “elaborate  cooking  ap- 
paratuses” hooked  up  to  kitchen 
stoves,  used  to  transform  cocaine 
into  crack. 


Little  Resistance 
The  makeshift  labs  posed  a 
"real  treacherous"  problem  for 
agents  since  there  could  have 
been  leaks  or  explosions,  Demp- 
sey said. 

Marshals  encountered  little 
resistance  by  those  found  to  be 


Morris 


home  at  the  time  of  the  raids. 
Morris  said,  possibly  owing  to  the 
initimi  dating  sight  of  the 
military-style  gear  worn  by  the 
backup  personnel  participating  in 
the  operation. 

“If  you've  ever  seen  our  Special 
Operations  Group,  you'd  have  to 
have  a lot  of  stuff  in  your  veins  or 
up  your  nose  to  want  to  get  into  a 
confrontation  with  them,"  Morris 
said.  “That's  part  of  the  plan.  If 
you  freeze  the  situation  by  hitting 
it  with  a quick,  overwhelming 
force,  you  can  often  make  these 
things  happen  safely.  That’s  been 
our  experience  and  that's  what  we 
try  to  do." 

Morris  said  the  deputies 
brought  in  from  outside  the 
district  attended  a weekend-long 
refresher  course  at  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals’  training  facility  in 
Beauregard,  La.,  prior  to  the  evic- 
tion operation  "so  that  we  were 
sure  that  they  were  as  sharp  as  we 
could  make  them. ' ’ He  added  that 
many  members  of  the  Special 
Operations  Unit  are  already  ex- 
perts in  building  entry,  ex- 


plosives and  SWAT  tactics. 

Evaluation  Due 

Following  the  serving  of  the 
eviction  papers,  the  property  was 
returned  to  its  owners  and  mov- 
ing crews  began  to  take  out  any 
property  that  might  be  inside. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
officers  were  on  hand  to  make  ar- 
rests as  necessary. 

The  operation  will  be  evaluated, 
said  Morris,  who  did  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  the  tactic 
would  be  employed  again  "and 
we’re  not  going  to  tell  the  bad 
guys  whether  we're  going  to  hit 
them  again." 

“My  view  is  that  we've  got  a 
number  of  things  we'll  continue  to 
do  to  try  to  return  the  streets  and 
homes  to  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  nation’s  capital.  It’s  not  the 
most  important  thing  the  Ad- 
ministration will  do.  but  it  was  a 
contribution  that  we  can  do." 
Morris  said. 

■ And  no,  I don’t  want  to  be  the 
eviction  czar."  he  added  with  a 
chuckle. 
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Try,  try  again: 


SFPD  promotions  scheduled 


Continued  from  Page  1 
fast  track.'  Hurley  said. 

The  city  and  its  police  union 
signed  an  agreement  in  1986  to 
implement  the  fast-track  ap- 
proach. 

Just  as  the  city  was  “on  the 
verge"  of  giving  the  sergeants’ 
exam  in  December  1986.  Hurley 
said,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
sent  the  city  a telegram  saying  it 
did  not  approve  of  the  job 
analyses  that  had  been  per- 
formed. This  caused  a further 
delay  as  the  city  went  about 
remedy  the  situation.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  union 
had  filed  litigation  un  the 
previous  sergeant's  exam,  which 
an  appeals  court  later  ruled  was 
"essentially  illegal,"  according  to 
Hurley. 

Job  Analyses  Near  Completion 

Those  receiving  promotions 
from  that  test  stood  to  lose  their 
appointments,  including  minori- 
ty appointees.  However,  an  ap- 
peals court  allowed  those 
employees  to  stay  on  their  jobs 
and  the  city  continued  its  DoJ- 
ordered  job  analyses,  which  is 
near  completion.  Hurley  said. 

"So  all  of  that  time  had  been 
lost,  and  the  city  — three  years 
after  the  three-year  plan  (had 
been  agreed  upon]  — still  had  not 
done  sergeant's  examinations.” 
Hurley  said. 


Rap  group’s  hits 
irk  Ohio  police 


This  situation.  Hurley  said, 
prompted  Judge  Peckham  to  ask 
city  officials  to  submit  a time- 
table based  on  the  original  three- 
year.  fast-track  proposal,  but 
with  one  difference:  If  the  city 
does  not  stick  to  the  timetable,  it 
could  be  liable  for  back  pay  to  of- 
ficers who  are  subsequently  ap- 
pointed. 

"The  city's  willing  to  do  that 
provided  it's  understood  that  if 
the  delay  is  caused  by  litigation 
brought  by  the  union  or  some 
other  group  — some  action  that's 
outside  of  its  control  — it’s  not  go- 
ing to  be  responsible."  Hurley 
said. 

"The  city  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  other  parties  about 
these  dates,  which  establish  a 
track  to  quickly  integrate  the 
department  with  qualified  in- 
dividuals who  are  ethnically 
diverse  and  [who  are]  women." 
she  added. 

Wary  of  "Domino"  Effect 

Under  the  new  timetable,  the 
city  will  give  exams  for  sergeants 
and  assistant  inspectors  in 
December,  with  80  appointments 
to  be  announced  by  June  30. 1990 
and  another  80  more  to  be  made 
by  July  30.  1990.  If  the  city  has 
still  not  met  promotional  quotas, 
Hurley  said,  additional  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  gap  will  be  made 
no  later  than  August  31 . 1993. 


Those  eligible  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant  will  take  an  exam  to  be 
offered  in  July  1991.  with  23  ap- 
pointments due  to  be  made  by 
Dec.  30.  1991.  A captain's  exam 
will  be  given  by  July  1992.  with 
appointments  made  as  needed  by 
Dec.  30.  1992. 

Hurley  said  city  officials  are 
hopeful  the  schedule  can  be  main- 
tained, but  she  cautioned  that 
any  delay  will  "domino''  the 
whole  timetable. 

"That's  basically  what  hap- 
pened already.  Because  of  litiga- 
tion on  the  first  [exam],  the  whole 
program's  been  delayed  three 
years  and  now  it's  just  getting 
back  on  track."  she  said. 

Hurley  added  that  the  court  has 
found  the  city  to  be  acting  in 
"good  faith"  regarding  the  Police 
Department’s  hiring  of  minorities 
and  women.  Minorities  make  up 
about  29  percent  of  the  force,  or 
515  officers,  and  women  make  up 
about  10.5  percent,  or  185  of- 
ficers. The  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  currently  has  a total 
of  1.758  officers. 

"We’ve  hired  1.151  officers 
under  the  consent  decree  and  of 
those,  about  45  percent  were 
minority  and  21  percent  were 
females,”  Hurley  said,  noting 
that  the  original  guidelines  called 
for  recruiting  goals  of  50  percent 
minority  and  20  percent  female 
applicants. 


Continued  from  Page  6 
understandable  resentment," 

Collins  brushed  aside  explana- 
tions by  the  group  about  the  ex- 
plicit references  to  sex.  drugs  and 
violence  in  "Straight  Outta 
Compton."  The  group's  members 
insist  that  their  songs  are  merely 
an  attempt  to  inform  outsiders 
about  the  violence-prone  ways  of 
Southern  California  youth  gangs, 
to  which  son\e  of  N.W.A's 
members  once  belonged. 

Collins  noted.  "If  there  was  any 
substance  whatsoever  that 
Compton,  Calif.,  was  a police 
state  such  as  they  described  it. 
the  group  would  not  be  singing  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  a Saturday 
night  . . . They  would  either  be  in 
cemeteries  or  they  would  be  in  in- 
stitutions." 

In  Compton,  where  some  of 
N.W.A's  members  grew  up  amid 
escalating  gang  violence,  police 
Lieut.  Joe  Flores,  an  adjutant  to 
Police  Chief  Ivory  Webb,  said  the 
' group  was  giving  the  city  a bad 
reputation  and  its  interpretations 
of  life  in  Compton  are  "very 
negative.” 

"It's  not  a group  we  would  like 


One  answer,  more  questions: 


Md.  sheriffs  off  liability  hook 
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[whether]  the  county  [is]  liable  for 
the  premium  on  our  insurance 
policy  or  is  the  state  liable?  Right 
now,  it's  as  firm  as  can  be.  We're 
state  employees,  therefore,  the 
state  is  liable  for  us.  The 

Indian  scouts 
on  the  trail 
of  drug  couriers 

Continued  from  Page  5 
quite  thickets  found  along  dry 
creek  beds.  The  trip,  which  can 
take  as  long  as  three  days,  ends  at 
Route  86  where  the  mules  unload 
their  cargoes  into  waiting  trucks, 
which  transport  the  drugs  to 
nearby  population  centers. 

The  Indian  trackers  meet  to  try 
to  pinpoint  likely  entry  points  of 
mules,  who  are  usually  Mexican 
nationals  traveling  in  guided 
bands  of  up  to  15  men  led  by  a 
guide.  The  mules,  who  earn  about 
$200  per  trip,  pick  up  their  loads 
from  ranches  in  northern  Mexico 
owned  by  drug  barons,  then  slip 
through  fence  holes  along  the 
border. 

Many  of  the  mules  are  not  ac- 
tually involved  in  the  drug  ring 
beyond  their  transport  tasks,  and 
use  the  opportunity  as  a chance  to 
get  into  the  United  States  and 
look  for  work.  Authorities  say 
that  some  local  Indian  residents, 
many  of  whom  live  in  dire  pover- 
ty. have  begun  to  get  into  the 
drug-smuggling  act. 


question’s  going  to  be.  on  a tort 
claim,  who’s  going  to  pay  the  in- 
surance premium? 

"The  law  says  that  the  county 
has  to  supply  the  Sheriff  with 
things  to  run  his  office  with.  Is  in- 
surance part  of  his  needs  to  run 
his  office?  These  are  things  that 
have  to  be  addressed  through  the 
Legislature." 

A Raft  of  Issues  to  Resolve 

Sensabaugh  said  the  Maryland 
Legislature  will  probably  take  up 
the  matter  during  its  session 
starting  next  January,  "but 
again,  we  don’t  know.  We’re  kind 
of  in  limbo  right  now." 

In  the  meantime,  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  Joseph  Curran 
is  reviewing  the  decision  and  how 


Continued  from  Page  5 
tensions  and  the  closer  monitor- 
ing of  the  case-filing  process.” 
Sword  added. 

The  modification  of  the  order  to 
three  working  days  "makes  the 
policy  much  more  reasonable” 
since  the  initial  order  counted 
weekends  and  holidays.  That 
tended  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
department  to  secure  charges. 
Sword  said. 

Sword  said  manpower  is  "not 
really  the  critical  issue"  in  get- 
ting suspects  booked  in  a timely 
manner. 


to  invite  to  conduct  one  of  their 
concerts.”  Flores  told  LEN. 
"Their  music  is  not  very  wel- 
comed by  the  general  populace  in 
the  city  of  Compton  nor  by  the 
public  officials  in  the  city  of 
Compton." 

Flores  admitted  that  Compton 
has  been  besieged  by  problems 
with  youth  gangs  but  said  the 
negative  publicity  heaped  on  it  as 
a result  of  the  N.W.A  controversy 
would  have  little  effect  on  local 
teenagers. 

"You’re  going  to  have  a few 
who  like  to  act  out  vicariously.  ” 
he  said,  "and  then  you  have  those 
who  might  want  to  go  out  there 
and  get  involved  in  a criminal  ac- 
tivity. [N.W.A]  has  apparently 
identified  themselves  as 
members  of  the  criminal  element 
1 f they  say  they  are,  1 ' m sure  they 
are. 

"But  I don't  think  it’s  going  to 
take  an  innocent  kid  off  the  street 
and  make  him  go  out  there  and 
commit  crime.s  because  he's  heard 
this  record.  1 think  our  kids  are  a 
bit  more  intelligent  than  that." 
Flores  said. 


it  should  be  implemented.  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  Emory 
PUtt  Jr.,  who  serves  as  principal 
counsel  for  public  safety  and  cor- 
rections. told  LEN  that  the  office 
is  trying  to  determine  who  is  go- 
ing to  handle  liability  cases  and 
whether  the  ruling  extends 
beyond  tort  claims.  It  will  also  at- 
tempt to  determine  whether  the 
decision  affects  cases  of  civil 
rights  violations  and  whether 
rules  that  apply  to  other  state 
agencies  in  liability  claims  will 
apply  to  sheriffs'  office  as  well. 

"We're  looking  right  now  to 
determine  what  the  impact  of  the 
ruling  is.  We’re  not  quite  sure  yet. 
There’s  just  a whole  raft  of  issues 
that  have  to  be  worked  out.  " Plitt 
said. 


Dallas  police  work  to  make 
felony  charges  stick 


"There  are  just  practical  things 
that  one  must  do  to  be  able  to  file 
a criminal  case  and  that's  really 
what  we’ve  got  to  address.” 
Sword  said.  " We  could  use  more 
personnel,  but  that  impacts  a lot 
of  areas  of  our  operations  more 
than  it  does  case  filing.  As  I 've  ex- 
plained to  the  judges  — and 
they’ve  been  pretty  rational 
about  listening  — it  just  takes 
some  time  to  do  a quality  in- 
vestigation. You’ve  got  to  actual- 
ly be  able  to  take  the  time  to  do 
the  investigation  so  you  can  make 
the  charges  stick.” 


N.W.A  seeks  to  paint 
true  picture  of  gang  life 
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don't  really  care  about  nothin' 
but  their  little  ganger  their  lit- 
tle group.  You  listen  to 
["Gangsta,  Gangsta”!  and  you 
see  what  happens  during  the 
day  with  a gang  member  if  you 
was  to  ride  with  him  and  hang 
out  with  him  and  his  buddies 
— how  he  talks  and  how  he 
thinks,  and  at  the  end.  he  goes 
to  jail  after  he  done  wild  out  all 
day.  Speaking  through  the 
first  person,  it's  really  telling 
you  what  a gangster  is,  a 
modern  day  gangster,  ' Ice 
Cube  said. 

As  "reporters,”  N.W.A 
seeks  to  communicate  to  peo- 
ple unaffected  by  gang 
violence  how  life  is  in  Compton 
and  other  parts  of  Los 
Angeles.  Ice  Cube  believes 
society  ignores  the  problems  of 
blacks  until  they  spill  over  into 
white  neighborhoods. 

Black-on-Black  Crime  Ignored 

"You  know,  387  people 
killed  last  year  in  gang  activi- 
ty. drug  activity,  stuff  like 
that.  But  they  can’t  say  that 
type  of  stuff  don’t  happen. 
When  they  killin’  black  kids, 
black  kids  killin'  each  other, 
ain’t  nothin’  said.  But  when 
five  Korean  kids  get  killed  up 
north,  now  they  want  to  ban 
the  AK-47.  What  about  our 
387  people?  Why  they  wasn't 
talkin’  about  banning  the  guns 
then?” 

It  is  the  group’s  policy  not  to 
be  pro  or  anti-  anything.  Ice 
Cube  added 

"We  don't  really  tell  nobody 
what  to  do.  That's  been  the 
nature  of  the  group  We  don't 
tell  kids  to  stay  off  drugs  or  to 


use  drugs.  We  just  tell  'em. 
'Yo,  there’s  drugs  out  there.' 
We  just  deal  the  cards  and  you 
gotta  play  the  hand.  We  just 
tell  'em  how  it  is.  Straight  up. 
You  swallow  it  or  you  spit  it 
out,”  he  said,  adding  that 
N.W.A  members  do  not  take 
drugs  themselves. 

Ice  Cube  said  songs  such  as 
N.W.A's  "teach  the  kids 
more"  than  any  kind  of  so- 
called  message  tunes  played 
by  other  rappers. 

Knowing  Right  from  Wrong 
"Don't  tell  kids.  'Don’t  do 
it.’  Tell  kids  what's  out  there. 
It  gives  them  options.  'Yo,  you 
do  it.  this  is  the  way  you  go; 
you  don't  do  it.  this  is  the  way 
you  go.  Now.  what  you  gonna 
do?'  Kids  are  smarter  than 
America  thinks.  Kids  know 
right  from  wrong.  And  when 
you  tell  a kid  not  to  do  some 
thing  so  much,  he  wants  to  see 
why  — why  not  to  do  it?” 
While  N.W.A  is  enjoying 
megastar  status  in  the  rap 
music  industry  — their  album 
"Straight  Outta  Compton” 
ha.s  been  certified  gold,  with 
sales  of  over  500,000  — and  is 
currently  performing  to  en- 
thusiastic fans  both  black  and 
white  all  over  the  country,  the 
specter  of  gang  violence  is  not 
far  away.  Group  member  Dr. 
Dre  recently  had  to  cut  short 
his  involvement  in  the  tour  and 
return  home  to  Los  Angeles 
after  his  brother  was  beaten  to 
death  by  several  neighborhood 
youths.  His  offense  was  to  tell 
the  youths  he  was  not  "into" 
their  scene,  according  to  Ice 
Cube. 

- J.R.C. 
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Tobs 


Executive  Secretary.  The 
Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Training  Council  is  seeking 
to  fill  an  executive  level  non- 
classified  position  with  the  state 
of  Michigan,  Department  of  State 
Police  in  Lansing. 

The  Michigan  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Training  Council  is 
charged  with  setting  minimum 
employment  and  training  stan- 
dards. The  Executive  Secretary 
directs  the  resources  and  person- 
nel of  the  agency  and  administers 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Council  with  an  annual  budget  of 
approximately  SI. 5 million. 
Salary  range  for  this  position  is 
S40.590.72  to  $55,979.28  per 
year,  plus  liberal  fringe  benefits. 

Applications  may  be  obtained 
from  Sheriff  Henry  Zavislak. 
Chair.  NtLEOTC  Selection  Com- 
mittee. 212  W.  Wesley  Street. 
Jackson.  MI  49201.  Application 
deadline  is  August  15.  1989 


To  apply,  submit  application 
before  Aug.  4.  1989.  to:  Village 
Manager.  255  East  Wilson,  Lom- 
bard. IL  60148.  EOE/M/F. 

Training  Coordinator.  The  Mid- 
dle Atlantic-Great  Lakes 
Organized  Crime  Law  Enforce- 
ment Network  (MAGLOCLEN). 
a Federal  RISS  program,  is  seek- 
ing an  experienced  training  coor- 
dinator who  will  be  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing  and  im- 
plementing training  programs. 
The  position  requires  an  in- 
dividual with  a law  enforcement 
background  and  five  years  ex- 
perience in  developing  and 
evaluating  training  programs. 
B.A.  degree  preferred.  Salary 
range  for  the  position  is  $28,401 
to  $40,255. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  J. 
Friske,  Administrator.  850  Bear 
Tavern  Road,  Suite  206,  West 
Trenton.  NJ  08628. 


Chief  of  Police.  Lombard.  111.,  a 
growing  community  of  38,100 
located  in  the  Chicago  area,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  and  in- 
novative manager  for  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Police.  The  Police 
Department  has  a budget  of  $3 
million  and  60  full-time  and  15 
part-time  employees. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include  the  management  of  patrol 
services,  criminal  investigations 
and  juvenile  services,  police 
records,  community  relations. 
crime  prevention,  training  and 
traffic  enforcement  functions. 
Salary  is  up  to  $56,456.  commen- 
surate with  experience  and 
qualifications,  plus  attractive 
fringe  benefit  package. 

Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  pro- 
gressively responsible  police  com- 
mand experience,  along  with 
strong  communications  skills.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  with  major 
course  work  in  criminal  justice, 
law  enforcement  administration, 
public  administration  or  related 
field  is  required. 


Organized  Crime  Intelligence 
Analyst.  The  Middle  Atlantic- 
Great  Lakes  Organized  Crime 
Law  Enforcement  Network 
(MAGLOCLEN)  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced intelligence  analyst  to 
analyze  criminal  data  from  tac- 
tical and  strategic  perspectives 
and  write  reports.  Applicants 
should  have  a B.A.  degree  and 
some  computer  experience. 
Salary  for  the  position  is  $21,344. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  J. 
Friske.  Administrator.  850  Bear 
Tavern  Road.  Suite  206,  West 
Trenton,  NJ  08628. 


Chief  of  Police.  Emporia.  Va.. 
population  6.000,  is  seeking  a 
highly  professional  and 
motivated  individual  to  provide 
active  leadership,  expertise  and 
supervision  for  a 20-officer  force 
plus  dispatching  function. 

A college  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement/criminal justice,  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  exten- 
sive experience  and  education  is 


required.  Experience  in  Virginia 
law  enforcement  is  preferred  but 
not  required.  Selection  will  be  con- 
cluded by  Nov.  15.  1989. 

Apply  before  Aug.  31.  1989.  to: 
City  Manager's  Office.  201  South 
Main  Street.  Emporia.  VA  23847. 


Police  Officer.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  currently 
recruiting  for  a cadre  of  trained 
police  officers.  The  NIH  is  a 
biomedical  research  facility  on  a 
300-acre  Federal  enclave,  over 
which  the  Federal  Government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Salary 
range  is  $17,350  to  $23,088 
For  further  details  on  applica- 
tion procedures,  call  Ms.  Connie 
Williams  at  (301)  496-6521,  or 
write  to  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  OD  Personnel  Office. 
9000  Rockville  Pike,  Building  31, 
Room  lC-23.  Bethesda,  MD 
20892.  U.S.  citizenship  required. 


Police  Officer.  Applications  are 
being  accepted  on  a continuous 
basis  for  positions  throughout 
Brevard  County,  Fla.  The 
Brevard  Police  Testing  and  Cer- 
tification Program  provides  a cen- 
tralized recruiting  and  testing 
service  for  all  police  officer  posi- 
tions in  the  county. 

Applicants  must  pass  medical, 
physical  fitness,  psychological, 
polygraph  and  other  screenings. 
Successful  applicants  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  appointment  to  the  police 
academy,  located  at  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  in  Melbourne.  Fla. 
Contact  individual  agencies  in  the 
county  for  current  salary/benefit 
information.  Applicants  must  ob- 
tain an  approved  medical  evalua- 
tion before  testing.  General  walk- 
in  testing  is  conducted  over  a 
three-day  period  every  three 
weeks. 

For  further  information  and 
schedule,  contact:  PCTP, 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  3865  N. 
Wickham  Road,  Melbourne,  FL 
32935.  (407)  254-0305,  ext.  3531. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $1 6.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to;  LEN,  899  1 0th 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Chicago  police  head 
raps  review  board 


Continued  from  Page  1 
"dismays”  Martin,  because  even 
though  the  officer  is  working  — 
albeit  in  a less-sensitive,  civilian 
capacity  — “he’s  not  doing  what  I 
need  and  that  is  police  work.” 
Martin  said  the  Police  Board, 
whose  nine  civilian  members 
serve  five-year  terms  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Mayor,  is  too 
lenient  with  drug  abuse  cases, 
particularly  those  involving  mari- 
juana usage. 

Tolerance  for  Pot  Use 
"I  think  they're  sort  of  caught 
in  the  same  situation  we  find  most 
people.  Our  tolerance  level  in  this 
country,  particularly  for  people 
who  use  marijuana,  has  gone  to 
the  point  where  we  don't  really 
consider  it  as  a serious  narcotics 
offense.  So  they  have  a tendency 
to  want  to  suspend  these  in- 
dividuals instead  of  terminating 
them,”  Martin  said. 

The  Superintendent  said  he 
wants  to  see  all  drug-abusing  of- 
ficers purged  from  the  force  — not 
merely  suspended. 

"I  want  them  fired.”  he  said.  "I 
don’t  think  that  people  who  fool 
with  drugs  should  be  in  law  en- 
forcement. Period.” 

Martin  also  criticized  some  of 
the  workings  of  the  Police  Board. 
The  disciplinary  process  begins 
with  the  Police  Department's  of- 
fice of  professional  standards, 
which  investigates  reports  of  ex- 
cessive force,  or  the  internal  af- 
fairs division,  which  investigates 
other  complaints.  Either  unit  can 
recommend  dismissal  of  the 
employee.  Martin  can  either  sus- 
tain or  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Cbanging  Stories 
If  the  Superintendent  approves 
a recommendation  for  dismissal, 
charges  are  then  prepared  by  the 
corporation  counsel  and  are  filed 
with  the  Police  Board.  A hearing 
officer,  usually  an  attorney  from 
the  private  sector,  listens  to 
evidence  and  testimony  from 
witnesses.  The  board  then 
reviews  the  hearing  transcript 
and  makes  its  decision  — one 
usually  at  odds  with  Martin's. 
The  employee  or  the  city  can  ap- 
peal the  decision  in  the  courts. 

When  an  officer  is  confronted 
with  a misconduct  charge.  Martin 
said,  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  department  a "plausible 
explanation.”  But  when  the  of- 
ficer is  finally  called  before  the 
board,  "he's  had  six  months  to 
come  up  with  a new  story,”  which 
should  not  be  allowed,  he  added. 

‘‘They  listen  to  these  new 
reasons  and  sometimes  they  ac- 
cept them  and  just  totally 
disregard  the  officer's  original 
statement  as  to  why  he  or  she  did 
whatever  they  did.  That  becomes 
a problem,  also,”  Martin  said. 

In  one  case  related  to  LEN  by 
Martin,  an  officer  was 
moonlighting,  which  department 
rules  forbid.  Martin  recommend- 
ed suspension  for  the  offense,  but 
the  officer  testified  before  the 
Police  Board  that  he  had  a sick 
child  and  needed  the  second  job  to 
pay  medical  bills.  When  the  case 


was  handed  back  to  Martin,  he 
decided  to  investigate.  "We 
couldn’t  find  one  bill  that  that  of- 
ficer had  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Everything  was  paid  by 
hospitalization.  So  it  was  just  a 
blatant  lie. 

"But  the  board,  being  [made  up 
of]  sympathetic  and  nice  people, 
wanted  to  believe  it.  And  that 
hurts,”  Martin  said. 

Retired  Lawyers  Might  Help 

Martin  said  that  allowing 
Police  Board  members  to  sit  in  on 
hearings  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present  system  of  having 
hearing  officers  review  the 
evidence  and  then  make  a recom- 
mendation to  the  board,  "which 
will  usually  just  go  along  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  hearing 
officer  [while]  not  really  having  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  case.” 

But  since  board  members  serve 
without  pay,  that's  an  unlikely 
scenario. 

The  addition  of  retired  at- 
torneys to  the  board  — whose 
members  now  include  a nun.  a 
minister,  bankers  and  community 
activists  — might  help  matters 
since  "they're  trained  to  rule  on 
evidence,”  Martin  said. 

Martin  did  give  the  board  credit 
for  its  handling  of  other  miscon- 
duct cases  like  those  involving 
corruption  or  excessive  force.  The 
board  is  usually  "more  sensitive” 
to  corruption  cases  "because  the 
evidence  is  usually  there  in  black 
and  white,  and  it's  pretty  hard  for 
[an  officer]  to  come  back  five 
months  later  and  justify  an  act  of 
corruption." 

Limited  Options 

Martin  said  he  feels  he  should 
have  more  disciplinary  choices. 
At  present,  he  can  only  recom- 
mend dismissal  — which  he  does 
not  believe  is  necessary  in  all 
cases,  or  a suspension  of  up  to  30 
days.  The  Police  Board  can  im- 
pose unpaid  suspensions  of  six 
months  to  a year. 

"It's  kind  of  got  me  in  a 
Catch-22.  I think  a six-month 
whack  without  pay  would  give  [an 
officer)  a strong  message.  I think 
I could  probably  change  his 
behavior.  But  30  days,  he  can  live 
with  that.  I either  have  to  settle 
for  30  days  or  I have  to  go  for 
separation.  I really  don't  think  I 
have  enough  latitude.” 

Police  Board  president  Wilbur 
Daniel,  who  has  served  on  the 
board  for  18  years,  told  LEN  he 
feels  that  it  does  a "good  job  of 
meting  out  the  right 
punishments.” 

"My  position  is  that  the  board 
looks  at  every  case  and  makes  its 
decision  based  upon  what  it 
thinks  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
the  hearing  is.  If  it  is  that  the 
policeman  should  get  certain 
time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  do- 
ing that.  If  a policeman  should  be 
given  a lesser  setence  or  ex- 
onerated. we  do  that.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hand  out 
what  we  feel  in  our  own  hearts  is 
the  proper  thing,  and  I think 
that’s  what  we  were  put  on  the 
board  for.”  Daniel  said. 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

&-7.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & Piacnl 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee: 
$400. 

5-7.  Higb-Riak  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$350. 

5-Oct.  13.  Delinquency  Control  Certificate 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Delinquency 
Control  institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Tuition:  $2,500. 


western  Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas. 

1 1-22.  Sniper  Operations.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech  Internationale  Corp.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $1,100. 

11-22.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee' 
$600. 

11-22.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Media.  Pa.  Fee:  $595. 


18-22.  Law  Enforcement  Hardware  & Soft- 
ware: The  Decision  to  Purchase.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

18-22.  Microcomputer-Aaaisted  Traffic  Ac- 
ddeot  Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $650 

18-22.  Effective  Police  Supervision, 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Slate 
University.  To  be  held  in  HuntsviUe,  Tex 
Fee:  $225. 


88  Consolidation  of  Public  Safety  Services: 
An  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Louis.  Fee;  $395  (lACP 
members);  $445  (non-members). 

78.  ExecutiveA'lP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee;  $350. 

7-June  16.  1990.  Police  Administration 
Training  Program  (The  Long  Course). 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  (tui- 
tion & books);  $6,500. 

10- 13.  The  Investigation  & Prosecution  of 
Complex  Narcotics  Cases.  Presented  by 
Washington  Crjme  News  Services.  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Fee;  $395. 

1(^15.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Planners.  To  be 
held  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

11- 12.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service  & Tac- 
tics. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee:  $245  (lACP  members):  $295 
(non-members). 

11-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$495. 

11-13.  Narcotics  Enforcement  & Organized 
Gangs.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics  Control 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  No  fee. 

11-13.  Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Deadly 
Force  by  Police.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee:  $350  (lACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

11-14.  35tb  Annual  Seminar  & Exhibits  of 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty. To  be  held  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee:  $330 
(ASIS  members);  $430  (non-members). 

11-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates,  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  lU. 
Fee:  $550. 

11-15.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

11-15.  Research  Methods  & Evaluation  in 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  South 


12.  Lighted  Entry  Assault  Dynamics. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  Fee;  $95 

13- 14.  Using  Database  Management  Soft- 
ware in  Criminal  Justice  Agencies. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Computer  Laboratory  & Training  Center. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 15.  E)verythiDg  You  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  About  Becoming  a Police  Chief. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $200  (lACP  members);  $250 
(non-members). 

14-16.  Confronting  Crime:  New  Directions. 
Presented  by  the  ACLU  Foundation.  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee:  $175. 

18-19.  Supervisory  Principles  with  Com- 
munication Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Worcester.  Mass. 

1820.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee: 
$495. 

18-20.  Deadly  Physical  Force;  Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee;  $400. 

1820.  Revitalizing  Neighborhood  Watch. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Council.  To  be  held  in  Minneapobs.  No 
fee. 

1820.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  Fee:  $495. 

1821.  Physical  Security  Techniques  for  the 
Public  & Private  Sector.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee: 
$425  (lACP  members);  $475 
(non-members). 

1821.  The  LSI  CourseonSdentific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $500. 

18-22.  Organized  Crime  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff’s  Office. 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $300  (in-state);  $350 
(out-of-stete). 


1822.  Technical  Surveillance  1.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  Fee 
$650. 

1822.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  Fee;  $676. 

18-Dec.  16.  85th  Basic  Police  School. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Fee:  $1,250. 

20-22.  Body  Movement  In  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  bo  held  in 
Florence.  S.C. 

20- 22.  International  Conference  on  Asseee- 
ment  Centere.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee:  $360  (lACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

21- 22.  Basic  Jailer  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $150. 

21- 22.  Use  of  Non-Deadly  Force  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $150. 

22- 24.  Victims'  Rights:  Opportunities  for 
Action.  Presented  by  the  National  Victim 
Onter.  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Fee:  $25. 

23- 24.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Brentwood.  N.H. 

25-26.  Dispatchers'  Stress  & Burnout 
Reduction.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Brentwood,  N.H. 

2827.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogatioo.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  $495 

2827.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Intervieiving 
& loterrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates-  To  be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C. 
Fee:  $495. 

2828.  Advanced  Strategic  Reaction  Team 
Operations.  Presented  by  Executech  Inter- 
nationale Corp.  Fee:  $475. 

2828.  The  LSI  Course  onSdentiflcContenl 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in  Min- 
neapoUs.  Fee:  $500. 

2829.  Design  & Development  of  Physical 
Fitness  Programs.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 


For further  information: 


ACLU  Foundation.  Department  C.  132 
W.  43rd  St..  New  York,  NY  10036.  (212) 
944-9800,  ext.  610, 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1656  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Suite  1200, 
Arlington,  VA  22209.  (703)  622-5800. 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  P.O.  Box  2605.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Gund 
Hall.  11075  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland.  OH 
44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669.  70. 

Davie  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6726. 
Laguna  Niguel,  CA  92677-6275.  (714) 
495-8334. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building.  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497. 

Executech  Internationale  Corporation. 
P.O.  Box  365,  Sterling.  VA  22170.  (703) 
4783596. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 


Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  6482722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  1110  N.  Glebe  Rd.,  Suite  2(X), 
Arlington,  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assodates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2.  Box  3645, 
Berryville,  V A 22611.  (703)  955- 1 1 28. 

Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interroga- 
tion. P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85011.(602)  279-3113. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Assiatence  Program,  Institute  for  Law 
& Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St.,  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314.  1-800-533-DRUG. 

National  Assodation  of  Pob'cc  Plan- 
ners, Attn;  Staff  Sgt.  Sam  Fairclough, 
Planning  & Development,  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Pobce  Force.  40  College 
St..  Toronto.  Ontario  M5G  1K2.  1416) 
324-8295. 

National  Assodation  of  Traffic  Acd- 
dent  Recoostructionists  & In- 
vestigators, P.O.  Box  1208.  King  of 
Prussia,  PA  19406. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 
Technical  Assistance  Center.  733  15th 
St..  N.W.,  Suite  540,  Washington.  DC 
20005.  (202)  393-7141. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 


Laboratory  & Training  Center.  Attn.: 
Jim  Zepp,  666  New  Jersey  Ave..  N,  W., 
Washington.  DC  20001. 1202)638-4155. 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  1300 
N.W.  62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33309.  (306)  7786500, 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th  St.. 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 
(817)  877-3355. 

John  E.  Reid  & Assodates  Inc.,  2.S0 
South  Wacker  Or..  Suite  1100,  Chicago. 
IL  60606. 1312)  8781600. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
sUtute.  P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2370, 

Traffic  lastitute.  555  Clark  St..  PO. 
Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204. 
1-800-323-4011 

University  of  California-San  Diego, 
UCSD  Extension  X406. 1 1 . La  Jolla,  C A 
92093-0176. 

University  of  Delaware.  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber,  Law  Enforcement  Training  Prer 
gram.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wil- 
mington. DE  19806.  (302)  573-4487. 

Washington  Crime  News  Services. 
3918  Prosperity  Ave..  Suite  318,  Fair- 
fax. VA  22031-3334.  (703)  673-1600 


national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee  $450  (lACP 
members);  $500  (non-members). 

25-29,  Basic  Financial  Crime  levestigaUon 
Presented  by  the  IVaffic  Insutute  Fw 

$450 

2829,  Technical  Surveillance  I).  Presented 
by  the  National  Imelhgcnce  Academy  Fw 
$650 

2829.  Electronic  Surveillaace.  Presented 
by  Execulwh  Internationale  Corn  Fee 
$900. 

2829.  Professional  PubUc  Safety  Telecom- 
munications Course  for  Dispatchers 
Presented  by  the  International  Associnlion 
ol  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C.  Fee.  $460  llACP 
members):  $500  (non-members). 

280ct.  6.  Technical  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee;  $600. 

28‘28.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Prew.  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  Fee;  $126  (all  three  days),  $95  (first 
two  days  only);  $65  (third  day  only! 

27-29.  Body  Movemeni  In  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Presented  by  the 


University  of  Delaware  To  he  held  in  Brain- 
tree, Mass. 

2829.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  llmver- 
sily  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Va. 

OCTOBER 

2-4.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
InteiTogalloQ.  Presented byJohnE,  Reid& 
As.Hociates.  To  be  held  in  Nashville.  Fee: 
$495. 

2-4.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  Executech  Internationale  Corp.  To  be 
held  in  Sterling,  Va.  Fee:  $300 

2-4.  Street  Survival  '89  Presented  by 
Calibre  Pre.s.s.  To  be  held  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Fw  $125  (all  three  days);  $95  (first  two 
days  only);  $65  ll)urd  day  only), 

2-4,  Police  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  N J 

2-1  Special  Wenpoaa  8 Tactics.  Presented 
by  the  Intemalional  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D C. 
Fw:  $396  llACP  members):  $445  (non- 
members) 


Armed  patrols  tackle 
troubled  Boston  area 


Continued  from  Page  5 
bryonic  stages,  has  made  "at 
least  a couple  of  arrests." 

Problems  with  HCD  Properties 

Walsh  noted  that  the  apart- 
ments have  long  been  plagued  by 
drug  dealers  and  the  security 
force  should  help  to  "ensure  that 
drug  dealers  do  not  begin  to  con- 
trol the  properties." 

"Most  of  these  Granite  Proper- 
ties were  once  HUD  properties. 
Our  biggest  problem  in  this 
district  with  our  drugs  are  in 
HUD  properties.  Any  kind  of 
absentee  landlord  properties 
allow  drug  dealing  to  flourish. " he 
said. 

Residents  will  play  an  integral 
role  in  helping  the  properties 
make  a comeback  and  are  regular- 
ly kept  informed  of  police  and 
security  patrol  actions,  Walsh 
added. 

"That’s  one  of  the  more  essen- 
tial aspects  — that  the  people  who 
are  living  in  those  apartments 
continually  know  what's  going  on 
and  that  they  have  to  take  a cer- 
t?iin  amount  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  safety  and  their  own 
quality  of  life."  Walsh  said, 
noting  that  a close  relationship 
with  local  residents  "is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  this  particular 
district.  It's  something  that  we're 
proud  of." 

Eric  Straughter,  president  of 
Straughter  Associates,  told  LEN 
he  could  not  reveal  the  number  of 
people  working  on  the  security 
force,  but  said  it  has  been  patrol- 
ling the  properties  "from  base- 
ment to  roof”  since  April,  looking 
for  trespassers  and  others  who 
might  be  involved  in  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 


Eyes  and  Ears 

"If  we  observe  any  consistent 
or  heavy  traffic  going  into  any  of 
the  apartments,  we  forward  that 
information  to  the  police  depart- 
ment," said  Straughter.  who 
called  the  force  "an  information- 
gathering  arm  for  the  Police 


Department." 

Firearms  are  "part  of  (the 
guards')  required  uniform,” 
Straughter  said,  because  the 
guards  never  know  what  they 
might  encounter.  "You  can't  go  in 
there  holding  your  you-know- 
what  in  your  hand." 

All  of  the  members  of  the 
security  patrol  are  carefully 
screened  and  must  pass  police 
background  checks,  Straughter 
said,  and  most  live  in  the 
neighborhoods  they  are  patrol- 
ling. 

“These  are  neighborhoods  that 
our  kids  and  families  have  to  go 
through.  So  our  interest  is  more 
than  coming  in  to  make  a dollar. 
We  have  an  interest  in  terms  of 
trying  to  clean  up  the  community 
for  the  safety  of  our  families,  as 
well  as  the  tenants  of  the  Granite 
Properties." 

Guardsmen 
join  in 
drug  drive 

Continued  from  Page  12 
participation,  " Hensley  said. 

"We’re  looking  to  do  more 
things  in  the  future,  including 
select  ive,  intensified  cargo  exams 
as  well  as  operations  like  "Border 
Ranger  II."  he  added. 

In  Texas,  "Operation  Guar- 
dian” is  currently  underway, 
using  92  National  Guardsmen 
and  with  many  of  the  same  objec- 
tives as  the  California  operation, 
said  Charles  Conroy,  a Customs 
spokesman  in  Houston. 

"It  has  been  very  successful. 
We.  of  course,  appreciate  the 
assistance  of  the  Guard  and  it 
gives  us  more  total  manpower  to 
focus  on  the  inspection  of  interna- 
tional cargo."  Conroy  told  LEN. 

"Most  of  them  have  a law- 
enforcement  background  of  some 
type,  so  they're  familiar  with  the 
type  of  work  that  we  re  doing,” 
Conroy  said 
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